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Sorry!!! 


Efforts to get the October issue of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN out on time went for naught because of 
mailing difficulties. The mailing company had the 
magazines on October 19 for the scheduled mailing 
on the 20th, but the address labels weren’t there. In 
fact, ihey arrived 10 days late. 

Transfer of Home Office operations from Berk- 
eley to Washington, D. C., produced the inevitable 
snarls. The address plates, along with other records, 
were in transit well over two weeks. Then came the 
unpacking and s.raightening out. There was some 
confusion over the proper procedure for processing 
the DA’s address labels, along with inability to locate 
the proper size rolls of paper on short notice. The 
Home Office has been trying to work out a system 
that will conform with the Indianapolis mailers’ re- 
quirements for quick handling of this issue. If things 
don’t work out well this month, we assure readers 
that the problems will be solved in time for the 
December mailing. 


A National Technical Institute 


A Workshop on Improved Vocational Opportuni- 
ties for the Deaf held at the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, last month endorsed a proposal for the 
establishment of a national technical institute for the 
deaf. Complete details of the proposal and other 
recommendations are not available at this time. 

Schools for the deaf may no longer be expected to 
provide vocational training pure and simple but rather 
to offer pre-vocational instruction. Opinion is divided 
as to how the majority of deaf students will be able 
to obtain training from other sources. 

Two decades ago regional vocational schools were 
first proposed, but never materialized. Then came 
suggestions for a national center. Perhaps the recent 
workshop will bring a national institute closer to 
reality, but we have certain reservations—subject to 
modification in light of the details of the proposal. 

Gallaudet College is supposed to be getting the 
cream of the academic crop—with a sharp increase 
in enrollment and projection of a still larger student 
body. It is assumed that the proposed national insti- 


tute would absorb the next segment of deaf students, 
those who are not qualified for academic courses on 
the college level or who do not desire college educa- 
tion. That would leave a small segment (or would it?) 
of deaf students who would qualify for neither Gallau- 
det College nor the national institute, or who might 
have no inclination to attend either. 

Yes, we have our reservations, but we had better 
wait a while before stating them further. 


Letters to the Editor 

We wish to restate our policy about printing let- 
ters to the editor: 

All letters must be signed and with clear indica- 
tion that they are offered for publication. 

They must conform to good taste and avoid 
personalities. 

They must be typewritten double spaced and of 
reasonable length—usually not to run more than one 
column. 

_ Controversial topics exist. It is not easy for an 
editor to please letter writers or to avoid offending 
some readers. Letters should refer to topics of wide 
interest. It would be unwise to deal with strictly 
local matters unless they might involve the deaf citi- 
zens of the nation in some manner. 


Subscriptions and Address Changes 


Subscriptions and address changes are handled 
by the Home Office of the National Association of 
the eaf in Washington, D. C. All correspondence 
about such matters should be directed to THE DEAF 
AMERICAN, National Association of the Deaf, 2025 
Eye Street, N.W., Suite 311, Washington, D. C. 20006. 
Orders for single copies may be addressed to the 
Editorial Office in Indianapolis if desired. 

We have had some inquiries as to our policy re- 
garding agents and their commissions. No change 
has been made as yet and won’t be until a circulation 
manager is named. Some agents solicit subscriptions 
and turn over their commissions to their favorite or- 
ganization. We would like to see our old agents re- 
new their efforts, and we will welcome new ones. For 


the present, inquiries should be addressed to the 
editor. 
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THE DEAF AMERICAN is published monthly 
except joint July-August issue. Office of pub- 
lication: P. O. 
46206. Second class postage paid at Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


Subscription rates: 
sions, the Philippine Islands, Canada, Spain, 
Mexico, Central and South American countries 
except Guianas, 1 year $4.00; other countries, 
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Correspondence relating to editorial matters, 
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to JESS M. SMITH, P. O. Box 622, Indianapolis, 
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tions. advertising, 
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CAN, 2025 Eye Street, N. W., Suite 311, Wash- 
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address should reach the business office by 
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The advertising in THE 
does not necessarily reflect the 
policy of the magazine. 
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Only One Deaf Person in Class . . 


Language of Signs Is For Those Who Hear 


Why would a man who has average 
hearing and speaks three languages be 
interested in learning to communicate 
with him hands? 

“lI love languages and this is one of 
them,”” said George Behr, of 1804 Bal- 
dauf Si, South Side. 

Mr. Behr—who can converse in Span- 
ish, German and English—is one of 
seven persons who have been studying 
the language of signs two nights a week 
since February. 

Only one member of the class is deaf. 


Printers In Class 


Among the others are James J. Drake 
and Paul D. Elosser, printers at The 
Pittsburgh Press. 

Mr. Drake, who spent 2% years as a 
shop steward, said he used to get writ- 
er’s cramp when he ‘‘talked’’ with the 
23 deaf printers employed by The Press. 

One of them, Carmen Ludivico, told 
him about a free course being organized 
by the Pennsylvania Society for the Ad- 
vancement of the Deaf, and he signed up 

Mr. Ludivico is avidly interested in the 
course, Not just because he is deaf, but 
also because his wife teaches it. 

The class has been convening in the 
Trinity Lutheran Church of the Deaf, 409 
Swissvale Ave., Wilkinsburg, and will 
finish this Friday. 

Designed mainly for persons with good 
hearing who work or otherwise come in 
contact with the deaf, it is financed by 
the Federal government through the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. 


Second Course 


This is the second course offered here. 
The first was strictly for employees of 
Goodwill Industries and also was taught 
by Mrs. Ludivico. 

Now she is recruiting social workers, 
rehabilitation counselors, nurses, public 
service personnel, parents of deaf chil- 
dren and anyone else who would like to 
learn the language of signs when a new 
course begins this fall 

There is no charge for the lessons, 
emphasized Mrs. Ludivico, of 11748 Al- 
thea Dr., Penn Hills. 


* 


It’s Helpful For Parents and In Work 


*k 


By Ed Wintermantel 


LEARNING THEIR “LESSON”—Mrs, Carmen Ludivico, (extreme right) forms the word “lesson” 


as she instructs a class in the language of signs in Pittsburgh. The students are James J. 
Drake, left, George Behr, Mrs. Eugene McSweeney, and Mr. McSweeney. 


The instructor firmly believes that 
sending a child to a school for the deaf 
is not enough. Parents and relatives also 
must be trained to help ‘‘explain every- 
day events as they occur,’ she said. 


As for lip reading, Mrs. Ludivico feels 
it is simply ‘‘educated guesswork and 
comes to very few.” 

“Nine times out of 10 the deaf adult 
resorts to the complete use of ihe lan- 
guage of signs for his medium of com- 
munication after leaving school,’ she 
said. 

Mrs. Ludivico and her husband met at 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., the 
only college for the deaf in the world. 
They have one son, Charles, who has 
normal hearing. 


Also enrolled in the current course are 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene F. McSweeney, of 
427 Fourth Ave., New Kensington. He is 
a counselor for the State Bureau - of 
Vocational Rehabilitation and his wife is 
an office clerk. Both have normal hearing. 

Rounding out the class are Mr. and 
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Editor’s Note: This article is reprinted from the April 
28, 1964, edition of the Pittsburgh Press. The project 
is typical of numerous classes in the language of signs 
which have been sponsored by various organizations 
over the nation during recent years. More are being 
planned for the late fall and winter months. The Penn- 
sylvania Society for the Advancement of the Deaf has 
long been known for its comprehensive service to the 
deaf citizens of the Keystone State. 
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Mrs. Richard A. Neish Jr., of 114 Nor- 
rington Dr., Snowden Twp. The only deaf 
student in the group, Mr. Neish is a 
research technologist for the U. S. Steel 
Corp. 


John F. Maurer, of 248 Sewickley- 
Oakmont Rd., is president of the spon- 
soring Pennsylvania Society for the Ad- 
vancement of the Deaf. 


Church For Deaf 


The Trinity Lutheran Church of the 
Deaf, where classes are held, celebrated 
its first anniversary last month. 

The Rev. Frank Wagenknecht, pastor, 
said the church has about 100 members, 
all deaf. Services are conducted in both 
the language of signs and the spoken 
word. 


OUR COVER PICTURE 


Reportedly the first interpretation for 
the deaf on a national television show was 
presented on Art Linkletter’s “HOUSE 
PARTY” on Oct. 9, when Art interviewed 
Miss Muriel Hersom, who signed his pro- 
gram. Miss Hersom, a native of Maine, 
helped to found a school for deaf children 
in the West Indies and is presently study- 
ing the various means of communication 
with the deaf-blind at the John Tracy 
Clinic in Los Angeles, Calif. In addition 
to telling about her own work, Miss Her- 
som interpreted Art’s interview with Ray- 
mond Burr (TV‘s Perry Mason) and his 
session with four charming and talented 
children. 
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First Time in Windy City Since ‘43 ... 


Illinois Association 
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ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OFFICERS—Left to right, John B. Davis, president; John Otto, first 
vice president; Mrs. Ann Prinzevalle, second vice president; Mrs. Dolores Griffin, secretary; 
William R. Hogan, treasurer; Abe Migatz, trustee. 


~~ 


et 4 YRS—MicetT2, 


Dhondt, Jr., and Charles Sharpnack, the other trustees. 


The 23rd triennial convention 
of the Illinois Association of 
the Deaf was held in Chicago 
August 21-23. Co-hosts were 
the Chicago Chapter of the 
association and the Chicago 
Club of the Deaf. Headquar- 
ters were at the Pick-Congress 
Hotel. This marked the first 
time the convention was held 
in Chicago since 1943. 


A 48-page program book, 
prepared by Leonard War- 
shawsky, convention publicity 
director, was dedicated to the 
late Virginia Dries Fitzgerald, 
deaf civic leader who had 
passed away in August 1963 
after a lingering illness. She 
had originally been appointed 
chairman of the convention; 
besides, she had served faith- 
fully as secretary of the Chi- 
cago Chapter for 24 consecu- 
tive years, and held a similar 
position on the board of man- 
agers of the Illinois Home for 
the Aged Deaf. Her bereaved 
husband, Francis, was chosen 
to ‘‘execute her tireless plan- 
ning with his committee, one 
of the best conventions ever.” 


At the business sessions held 
Saturday morning and _ after- 
noon, the following matters 
were approved: 


Conventions will be held bi- 
‘ennially instead of triennially. 
Honorary memberships will 
be conferred on hearing per- 
sons who have performed out- 
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standing acts benefiting the 
association or its home by a 
majority vote at convention 
time; these honorary mem- 
bers shall be dues exempt. 
The membership dues of the 
association were raised from 
$2.00 to $3.00, payable from 
one convention and good until 
the start of the next one—io 
be effective in 1966. The dues 
of associate members—those 
living outside Illinois—shall be 
$1.00. These members shall 
be allowed all privileges ex- 
cept to vote and hold office. 
To show its strong link with 
the National Association of the 
Deaf, the IAD went on record 
to continue to make every ef- 
fort to meet its quota require- 
ment as long as deemed neces- 
sary. All books now on the 
market on the language of 
signs will be donated to all 
colleges in Illinois that have 
teacher-training programs for 
the deaf. With the lack of 
adequate facilities in educating 
the deaf child in northern Illi- 
nois, steps were to be taken 
to study ways and means of 
establishing a residential 
school. The association en- 
dorsed the newest organiza- 
tion, the National Registry of 
Professional Interpreters and 
Translators for the Deaf. 
New officers elected for the 
two-year term: John B. Davis, 
Skokie, president; John Otto, 
Springfield, first vice presi- 
dent (re-elected); Ann Prinze- 


Absent from the picture were Julius 


Holds 23rd Convention 


Retiring Illinois Association of the Deaf Presi- 
dent Warshawsky (left) with Jeff Liebman 
and the plaque he received from the IAD in 


recognition of the national honors he won 
as a high school graduate. 


valle, Rockford, second vice 
president; Dolores G. Griffin, 
Quincy, secretary; William R. 
Hogan, Bartonville, treasurer; 
Abe H. Migatz, Chicago, and ~ 
Julius Dhonda Jr., Lake For- 
est, were elected trustees for 
four and six years, respective- 
ly. Charles Sharpnack of Oak 
Park is holdover trustee. 


Retiring president Leonard 
Warshawsky, who declined 
another term after having held 
the office for 16 years, longer 
than any other in the history 
of the association, was unan- 
imously elected _ president- 
emeritus. 


Rockford will hold the 1966 
convention and Peoria the 
1968 conclave. 


HI-LIGHTS: On Friday eve- 
ning there was a reception, 
followed by a stage show with 
an all-deaf cast directed by 
Frank B. Sullivan . Don 
G. Pettingill, Indiana state 
supervisor, VRD, guestspoke 
before 358 at the banquet the 
next night. Don is also prexy 
of the Indiana Association of 
the Deaf. Other invited guests 
were Dr. Kenneth Mangan, 
superintendent of the Illinois 
School; Wm. H. Kerr, co- 
ordinator, Placement Services, 
VRD; L. S. Cherry, Grand 
President, NFSD. David Wil- 
son, formerly of Cleveland and 
long time CPA for the Nation- 
al Association of the Deaf and 
a member of its Ways and 


Means Committee, served as 
toastmaster. . . . Both he and 
Bill Kerr, hearing sons of deaf 
parents, have deaf wives... . 
The association awarded beau- 
tiful plaques in the shape of 
Illinois to Virgie Fitzgerald 
posthumously; to Frieda B. 
Meagher, ‘‘Grand Old Lady of 
the IAD,’’ who had served on 
the board of managers of the 
Illinois Home for the Aged 
Deaf for 40 years, the last 24 
as its president; to spry 
Charley Sharpnack, who had 
been treasurer of the associa- 
tion for 28 years, and was still 
found serving one way or an- 
other; to Vice President John 
Otto, and to a surprised Leon- 
ard Warshawsky. 

Two more plaques were giv- 
en to the following: Jeff Lieb- 
man, a 17-year-old deaf Ev- 
anston (Ill.) high school grad- 
uate who had been one of the 
121 scholars in the nation 
selected to receive a bronze 
medallion from President 
Johnson at the White House 
last spring, and to Policeman 
John O’Connell of the Chicago 
Traffic Safety Division in 
recognition of his meritorious 
service to the deaf driver of 
Illinois. . . . Margaret Finner- 
an of Joilet was crowned IDA 
QUEEN at the dance that fol- 
lowed. . . . An outing at Cald- 
well Woods Sunday climaxed 
this affair, one of the most 
successful in the 68-year his- 
tory of the association. 
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A New Career In Retirement .. . 


The Hosea Hooper Story 


By TROY E. HILL 


Located on Northwest 18th Street, just 
off Highway 80, in Grand Prairie, Texas, 
is ‘‘The Precision Drill Pointing Com- 
pany.” In a 40x90 foot air conditioned 
plant 19 employees sharpen an average 
of 50,000 drills monthly by high speed 
processes. 

Up until about three years ago, the site 
of this precision industry was where 
Hosea Hooper garaged his car. Then 
came a suggestion from Hosea’s son Bill, 
a salesman of various mechanical devices, 
that he place one of his tool sharpening 
machines in the garage so that it could 
be demonstrated to prospective buyers. 
This was done, and Hosea began a long 
drawn out chore of soliciting drills to 
be sharpened from various industries in 
the Grand Prairie area. 

In days gone by, sharpening a drill was 
a tedious process, either by hand file or 
the old-fashioned grindstone method. 
Neither resulted in very accurate points. 
With the coming of aircraft plants to 
Texas, some sort of machine was needed 
to sharpen drills—fast—and such was the 
machine placed in Hosea Hooper’s garage 
three years ago. 

Some eight or 10 deaf people have been 
employed by Hosea. Ernest Barnes, Lu- 
cian Pierce, Mrs. Clifton Mears, Mrs. 
Lucian Pierce are working there now in 
addition to Mr. and Mrs. Hooper. Troy E. 
Hill and Louie Fant were formerly em- 
ployed there. 

The machines at Precision Drill Point- 
ing Company, when operated at full 
capacity, can turn out around 750 sharp- 
ened drills an hour. Hosea Hooper’s list 
of steady customers includes McDonnell 
Aircraft, Beech Aircraft, Boening, Ling- 
Timco-Vought, Ward Truck Lines and 
Aero Space. A fine reputation for pre- 
cision workmanship is the firm’s great- 
est asset. 

In his early youth, while residing in 
Denton, Texas, Hosea Hooper, together 
with Herman Gough, was instrumental in 
saving the life of a little girl who had 
fallen under a moving passenger train. 
The newspapers praised his heroism, and 
one account said, ‘Just as the wheels of 
the rear car were about to pass over the 
little girl, Hosea Hooper reached under 
the car and snatched her out and threw 
her to safety, just as the rear steps of 
the car hit him and knocked him out.”’ 

Hosea and his wife, Bernice, reared a 
fine family of two girls and the boy Bill. 
Catherine, the elder daughter, passed 
away several years ago. 

Hosea and the writer, both products of 
the Texas School for the Deaf, lived in 
Akron, Ohio, about the time of World 
War I, and their families shared an apart- 
ment home together. Hosea moved on to 
Chicago in 1920 and worked for Rand 
McNally Company and other firms before 
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The modern plant of Precision Drill Pointing now houses 16 machines and often works 
three shifts to keep up with orders from aircraft and other industries in the Grand 
Prairie, Texas, area. 


The day shift at Precision Drill Pointing Company—Left to right, Wash Collins, Jimmie 
Davis, Foreman Hi Nowell, Dan Nowell, Richard Kluesner, Jack Mears, Mrs. Fern 
Mears and Hosea Hooper. 


Hosea Hooper’s garage was converted into a small machine shop in 1962 when his son 
Bill persuaded him to install a tool sharpening device for demonstration purposes. 
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8. False. But he may debate on the 
merit of the motion. 


9. False. It has long been obsolete. 
Just record the one who makes a mo- 
tion, not the seconder. However, some 
clubs still name the seconders, accord- 
ing to custom. 


Hi Nowell, foreman (standing) looks on as 
a deaf inspector at Precision Drill Pointing, 
Lucien Pierce, examines a drill under a mag- 
nifying device. 


returning to Texas. His last steady job 
before retirement was with Chance- 
Vought. After being forced to retire in 
1962, he was actively engaged in contract- 
ing work for a spell before his present 
venture with his son Bill. 


Answers to True or False 
(See page 7) 


1.. True. 

2. False. A law or rule stands or ex- 
ists until it is rescinded (killed) by vote. 

3. True. Provided the Chair has not 
announced the result of the voting. Af- 
ter the result has been announced, he 
may do so by general consent. 


4. True. Unless an ‘“‘appeal from the 
decision of the Chair’? is made. First — 
raise a point of order and explain the 
breach of order. Second — the Chair 
may agree and reverse the decision, or 
if the Chair disagrees and says ‘“‘Your 
point is not well taken,’ then you may 
appeal. It requires a second. Debatable, 
but not debatable if the Chair simply 
enforces the rules. Remember, the de- 
bate should not be ‘‘with the Chair” 
but on the parliamentary issue involved. 

5. False. Unless the board has had 
such power delegated to it in the by- 
laws by the parent organization. 

6. False. Unless authorized in advance 
by a vote of the assembly. Otherwise, 
the chairman may have to pay out of 
his own pocket, since the assembly is 
under no obligation to approve such 
action, unless consulted beforehand. 
However, the president, officers or even 
a member sometimes have to exceed 
their authority in case of emergency 
and expect their action to be ratified 
(legalized) at the next regular meeting. 

7. False. Until the absent officer has 
resigned and his successor is duly elect- 
ed and has taken oath. 
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10. False. A recommendation is just 


No denying it, one of my best sources 
of jocular anecdoes or drollery is the 
Anonymous One, whom I, admittedly, have 
so far failed to nail down. That is, no 
pelt nailed up in my den as a souvenir 
of my hunt. 

Well, what of it? So long as THE DEAF 
AMERICAN readers can enjoy the humor- 
ous pieces in the reading or even in the 
telling (you are welcome to lift them, but 
remember, if quoting them in print, to 
credit them to the proper sources—re- 
member quite a few are copyrighted, such 
as from The Reader’s Digest, and others 
—all credited well, so long as you enjoy 
the short yarns, who are we to go strait- 
laced, and demand identity of contributor 
before we publish the ludicrous little 
stories. Otherwise interest may languish 
and we’d be the poorer. 

The Anonymous One liked to play Rey- 
nard the Fox and kid this conductor to 
the extent of sending us a book, Louis 
Untermeyer’s Lots of Limericks, and a 
Knight Riter pen on which is this legend: 
“Minnesota School for the Deaf Centen- 
nial Celebration, Minnesota Association 
of the Deaf Diamond Jubilee Convention, 
Fairbault, May 30-June 2, 1963.’’ These 
and the numerous anecdotes more than 
make up for our chagrin in failing in our 
sleuthing. A later-to-appear cartoon and 
limerick are the only ones we have re- 
ceived permission to reproduce from the 
above book: 

The AO (Anonymous One) who now 
signs his envelopes “FFFFF” and pur- 
ports to be one of a gang of 49% hound- 
ing us sent the following few funny ones: 

As the shapely deaf belle said to the 
inert dumbbell: ‘You ain’t got nothing on 
my topless swim suit. It has exposed 
you for what you really are—just a cheap 
gym contraption!’’—Minnie Appelez 

David Niven’s favorite story concerns 
the time he confided to his co-star, Marlon 
Brando: ‘“‘I’d like to introduce you to a 
visiting friend. She is a mute, but she 
can read lips.’”’ Marlon nodded knowingly. 
“TI understand,’’ he answered quietly, ‘“‘but 
can she read mumbling?” 

—Screen Stories 

This AO (coincides with Alpha Omega) 
—well, this AO (see the piece above by 


an expression of approval. When a com- 
mittee recommends an idea, it is show- 
ing that it favors the idea. If the com- 
mittee wants the assembly to act, it 
may put its recommendation in the 
form of a resolution. A resolution is a 
proposal that something be done by a 
vote of the assembly. A resolution when 
introduced becomes a main motion. 


Humo,w 


AMONG THE DEAF 


By Toivo Lindholm 
4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 


‘Minnie Appelez’’) brain-labored and pro- 
duced the following doggerel: 


THE DEAF TYPE SLINGER 


(Dedicated to the 10,000 or so fun-loving deaf 
printers in the U. S. and Canada and the 
legion of others who have preceded us.) 


We printers are a cheerful lot— 

We joke and josh and jest and plot 
To get your goat or serve a pot 

Of belly laughs so that you’ll not 
Drop dead of fright or just plain rot 
Before Gabriel blows his horn! 


But us, you ask, how will we know 
His mighty blast’s begun to blow 
To mark that ‘‘30’’ to our show 
On this fitful, gloomy earth below? 
Just wait and see, you so-and-so, 
When Gabriel blows his horn! 
(Because we’ll think of something yet!) 
—Tramp Printer Jim 
zk ke * 


This also sent in by AO: 

T. R. Walker, who is deaf, is an em- 
ploye of the Gazette’s composing room. 
The other evening he and Ray Davis, a 
colleague in the shop, were shooting the 
breeze with notes. 

With permission (at least Walker’s per- 
mission) we have confiscated one of the 
exchanges. It went like this: 

Walker—‘‘Bob Collins (stereo) is teach- 
ing me to call ducks. It’s rather hard 
since I can’t hear. But I’ll learn—even if 
it’s the last thing I do.” 

Davis—‘“‘I can hear and I can’t call 
ducks.’’—Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette 


e ££ * 


AO had another brain storm and con- 
cocted the following (hope he has many 
a brain travail!): 


SWEET MYSTERY OF BRIDES 
or 
AH, GIRLS! AH, WOMEN! 


I sometimes wonder what women marry 
for— 
For him? 

Or fur? 
Be their love so blind they can only see 
Those glittering ‘‘diamonds’’ in their 
‘“‘Christmas tree’’? 
Be they deaf as a post and cannot hear 
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For children? For money? 


All the lovelorn wails of their swain 
so dear? 
Don’t ask me why—for I do not know 
The answer to this riddle of long ago! 
—Bill S. Hagsper 


(With apologies to the Bard of Avon, who, 
just as mystified as I, willed to his wife only 
one thing—his favorite bed.—B.S.H.) 


So you too wonder about the name Bill 
S. Hagsper. Above piece as AO dictated. 
Brain storm or no, more and merrier! 
This is fun! See you next time around 
for more of AO’s contribution. 

a a 

A little old Frenchwoman, extremely 
deaf, lived near a munitions plant being 
operated by the Nazis. One day a shell 
from the American artillery found it, 
and the great factory went up with a 
mighty roar. When the old lady heard 
the sound she turned to the door and said, 
““Come in, Yvette.” 

When the servant entered she said, ‘‘My 
hearing is improving. That’s the first 
time I’ve heard you knock at the door for 
20 years!’’—Manchester Boddy’s ‘‘An Edi- 
tor’s Notebook,’’ March 1945. 

* * x 

A piece taken from The British Deaf 
News, and sent in by Dr. I. S. Fusfeld: 

The mayor of Calluire, Monsieur Vig- 
nal, is overfond of giving long discourses 
at marriage ceremonies which he offi- 


“It’s tough to make a mistake, but 
its tougher still to find out you’re so 
unimportant nobody noticed it.” 
Changing Times — NAP 

Q. Should a committee’s report be 
signed by all members of the commit- 
tee who concur in it? — BJR 

A. Usually yes, if it contains very 
important matter, but the chairman of 
the committee may sign alone, provid- 
ed he is authorized by a vote of the 
committee to do so. 

Q. Suppose the club voted in favor 
of a committee’s recommendation to 
give an officer a gift, either of money 
or someting else, can a vote to do this 
be reconsidered? — Miss McN 

A. Yes, provided the officer is not 
present, nor has been informed of the 
gift. In case he is present or has been 
informed of the same, it is too late. 

Q. I understand that the members of 
the board of directors, board of trus- 
tees, and chairmen of committees, that 
are required to report at a convention, 
are always ex-officio members of the 
convention just as the other delegates. 

A. Usually yes, but the bylaws should 
specify clearly who may be ex-officio 
members of the convention. The presi- 
dent is simply a chairman of the con- 
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ciates. One lasted nearly an hour instead 
of the normal 10 minutes. After the cere- 
mony he discovered to his dismay that 
the bride, groom and all present were 
deaf.—A. F. Dimmock in ‘“‘A Girdle Around 


the Earth.’’ 
* ok & 


Last May this page carried Einer Ros- 
enkjar’s ‘“‘Seven Wonders for the Deaf in 
the U.S.’ Harry V. Jarvis, vice president 
New England Gallaudet Association of the 
Deaf, writes, in effect to challenge the 
listing, that his association should have 
been one of the seven wonders, being the 
oldest deaf association in the U.S., start- 
ing in 1850 and taking on its present 
name at the first official meeting in Hart- 
ford, Conn., in 1854. 

* Ok Ox 

Sent in by Julian Singleton who took it 
from The Reader’s Digest: 

Another anecdote that has become a 
classic. Franklin D. Roosevelt told it 
about himself at dinner parties: A son 
introduced to his father, a new deacon 
who was both slightly deaf and a staunch 


Republican. 

“Pa,” said the son, “here’s our new 
deacon.”’ 

Pa echoed: ‘New DEALER?” 


“No, new deacon,’ repeated the son. 
“‘He’s the son of a bishop.’”’ That pleased 
pa who agreed: ‘They all are!” 


QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 


on 
v arliamentary v eee ue 


By Edwin M. Hazel 


Qualified Parliamentarian, Member, the National Association of Parliamentarians, 
and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians, American Institute of 
Parliamentarians, Illinois Association of Parliamentarians 


vention and the secretary is also the 
recording secretary during the session. 
The board of directors and board of 
trustees act only between the conven- 
tions. See page 294, Robert’s. 

Q. What should I do if a member de- 
bates too long? — Mrs. ARN 

A. Call the Chair’s attention to it. No 
member may speak longer than ten 
(10) minutes at a time unless it has 
been voted by the assembly to extend 
the limit of debate by a 2/3 vote. See 
page 178, Robert’s Rules of Order. 

Q. Who is supposed to write a com- 
mittee’s report and when should it be 
read? — AJB 

A. The chairman of the committee, 
and the report should be read to the 
general assembly at its next regular 
meeting. 

Q. What is a main motion? — Miss 
RAH 

A. It is an original and independent 
proposition to take some action. 

Q. Suppose a member is not loyal to 
his organization or tries to cause chan- 
ges which are not in accordance with 
the spirit of the organization. What 
happens? — CMcD 

A. Progress demands changes. To se- 
cure wise changes, it is desirable that 


members be encouraged to think and 
express their ideas. It is to be expect- 
ed that many of the ideas advanced 
will be found undesirable but to label 
a member as disloyal simply because 
he advanced an unpopular idea is ex- 
tremely dangerous. However, a few 
members may discuss wisely outside of 
official meetings the problems of their 
organization before or during action on 
the problem confronting the organiza- 
tion. This is almost sure to involve ex- 
amination and evaluation of the past. 
Such discussion is usually advisable be- 
fore the matters are presented to a 
meeting for a vote, e.g., resolutions, 
amendments to bylaws. Democracy de- 
mands a high degree of “Freedom of 
speech.”’ But, after an adjournment of 
a meeting, it is the duty of the defeat- 
ed party to acquiesce in the decision 
of the majority and refrain from fur- 
ther criticism. They have no right to 
talk outside in a way which would in- 
terfere with the carrying out of the pol- 
icy adopted. Such action would make 
them liable to having charges preferred 
against them for their improper con- 
duct, according to Robert’s Rules of Or- 
der and many other authorities on par- 
liamentary law. 


True or False 
(See answers on page 6) 


T or F 1. If members stoop to per- 
sonalities during a meeting and be- 
come so excited that they refuse to 
obey the orders of the Chair or even 
to follow the rules of the club, the 
Chair has power to declare the meet- 
ing recessed temporarily or adjourn- 
ed to meet at a definite time or date 
or even adjourned till the next regu- 
lar meeting, as the case may be. 


T or F 2. A main motion, if adopted, 
repeals an old law or rule automati- 
cally. 


T or F 38. A member has the right 
to change his vote after having voted. 


T or F 4. The Chair has the right to 
refuse or ignore the criticism of a 
member. 


T or F 5. An executive board has all 
or full power as it may see fit. 


T or F 6. The chairman of a committee 
in charge of a project which takes in 
money has the right to pay commit- 
tee members for their services and 
also their time lost from work, etc. 


T or F 7. A pro-tem officer is a mem- 
ber of the board. 


T or F 8. A member who seconded a 
motion must explain or debate as to 
why he seconded the motion. 

T or F 9. The names of seconders who 
seconded the motions must be record- 
ed in the minutes. 

T or F 10. There is no difference be- 
tween adopting a recommendation and 
adopting a_ resolution. 
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Opened In 1931... 


The Saskatchewan School For The Deaf 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada 


By A. F. LEARD, Superintendent 


Two classes for older students at the Saskatchewan School for the Deaf. 


Left—typing; right—woodworking. 


The school in Saskatoon has an 


enrollment of 135, with the students coming from all over Saskatchewan and Manitoba provinces. 


The Saskatchewan School for the Deaf 
was constructed by the government of 
the Province of Saskatchewan in 1930. 
Dedicated to the education of deaf and 
hard of hearing youngsters, it became 
fully operative in the fall of 1931, serving 
the provinces of Saskatchewan and AI- 
berta, as well as the Northwest Terri- 
tories. 

Many of the readers of this article will 
have been conditioned by the recent song 
hit made popular by Burl Ives in which 
Saskatoon is pictured as a rootin’, tootin’, 
shootin’ gambling town with little to 
recommend it but its ice and snow! How- 
ever, nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Actually, the city is a beautiful, 
thriving, modern metropolis. The School 
for the Deaf is located in one of its finest 
residential areas on property which really 
is part of the campus of the University 
of Saskatchewan—home of the world’s 
first cobalt bomb used in the treatment 
of cancer. Nearness to the mighty Sas- 
katchewan River, which was designated 
by the early Indians as the “‘river of fast 
water,’’ enhances the beautiful setting of 
the school. 

The physical structure of the school is 
rather unique when compared with schools 
in United States. All services involving 
education, food preparation, laundering, 
baking, etc., are performed under the 


Front view of the Saskatchewan School for the Deaf, Saskatoon. 
are under the same roof for a practical 
pupil and staff travel from one building to another impossible. 


same roof. We do not have the decentral- 
ized classroom and dormitory spaces, hos- 
pital and laundry spaces, etc., which one 
finds in American schools for the deaf. 
The reason is a very practical one—the 
cold winter weather prohibits comfortable 
pupil and staff travel from one building 
to another. It is much more convenient 


and practical to have all services central- 
ized. 
At present, there are 135 young people 


Schools for the Deaf 
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Roy K. Holcomb 


All school functions 
reason—the cold winters make comfortable 


attending the school. They come from 
homes which are all over Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba. Interestingly enough, some 
of the Indian children come from nomadic 
families which spend much of their time 
on trap lines and on fishing expeditions, 
often into areas which are isolated from 
all civilization. 


During its early years, the Saskatche- 
wan School for the Deaf had as its first 
superintendent Mr. Edwin Gallaudet Pe- 
terson. Mr. Peterson came to the school 
from United States where he had been 
trained in the teaching of the deaf and 
where he was very well known in educa- 
tional circles. His influence is still felt 
in the school. Since Mr. Peterson’s time, 
a number of distinguished men have occu- 
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pied the superintendent’s chair. It is of 
interest to note that one of these was 
Dr. J. T. M. Anderson—the man who was 
premier of the province and minister of 
education at the time the school was built. 
The present superintendent, Mr. A. F. 
Leard, a cum laude graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, has been asso- 
ciated with the education of the deaf for 
a great part of his life. Mr. Leard sits 
as a director on the board of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf. He is a past director of the Con- 
ference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf. 

The school attempts to develop the best 
in all the young people who come to it. 
Its academic program can carry students 
to college level, while its vocational offer- 
ings are sufficiently varied to provide stu- 
dents with a good background of exper- 


ience and training leading to job place- 
ment. Many graduates have chosen to 
remain in Saskatoon and now constitute 
a very fine community of first class citi- 
zens. Other graduates are to be found 
in practically every province in Canada 
and in most of the states. Many have 
become American citizens, doing a variety 
of jobs including teaching in American 
schools for the deaf. The school has also 
contributed a number of teachers to the 
staffs of American schools and takes great 
pride in this fact. 

Geographically, the Saskatchewan School 
for the Deaf is situated in a rather unique 
spot. If you walk out of the door of the 
New Mexico School for the Deaf in Santa 
Fe and proceed directly north, you will 
walk into our front door! Why not try 
it sometime. A warm western welcome 
awaits you. 


Service To Silence 


By Roger M. Falberg, Executive Secretary 


Wichita Social Services for the Deaf 


IX—Results of the Wichita 


Awakening 


In this series of columns which began 
in the September 1963 issue of this maga- 
zine, we have tried to give interested 
readers some idea of ways in which to 
get a community service agency for the 
deaf started. We discussed what an 
agency of this type is like, what it does, 
and some of the benefits that would ac- 
crue both to the deaf and to the entire 
community when such an agency is es- 
tablished. One of the resolutions at the 
1961 Fort Monroe Workshop on Com- 
munity Development Through Organiza- 
tions of and for the Deaf called for the 
establishment of ‘guidelines’? around 
which such services could be establish- 
ed throughout the United States. We 
have tried to make at least some head- 
way in this direction. 


The writer would like to pause here 
to acknowledge the assistance and en- 
couragement of Dr. Boyce R. Williams 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration in Washington, D. C., in the 
preparation of this series. Most of the 
suggestions he made in regard to the 
original manuscript a year ago have 
been incorporated. The idea of present- 
ing the manuscript in a series form in 
this magazine was his. 


Most of the preceding articles have 
been concerned with discussions of ways 
in which the community service agen- 
cy for the deaf will interact with the 
deaf community and with the commun- 
ity at large. We have tried to make it 
clear that such an agency is not a step 
towards the sacrifice of the traditional 
independence of the deaf. Properly and 
professionally administered, it need nev- 
er be. It is a step towards the social 
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and personal adjustment of the deaf 
adult towards his environment. 

Sometimes, we deaf people as a group 
are a little too prone to point to society 
in general as being responsible for all 
our problems, True, some of the respon- 
sibility rests with society; at the same 
time, some of the responsibility also 
rests with maladjusted individuals among 
the deaf themselves. 

No one who is deaf and uses the lan- 
guage of signs will dispute the fact 
that some hearing people will ‘judge’ 
all deaf persons by the actions of a sin- 
gle deaf individual with whom they may 
have had ian unfavorable experience. 
The naive hearing individual who meets 
a deaf illiterate may assume that all 
deaf people are illiterate. A deaf person 
who flies off the handle at the slightest 
frustration may cause those who see 
him to be wary in future contacts with 
the deaf. A creditor who has difficulty 
cellecting from a deaf man may be in- 
clined to think twice before giving cre- 
dit to another deaf person. 

We say that these hearing people 
are mistaken, that they should regard 
us as individuals and not as people who 
are ‘‘all alike.’’ And we are right. 

But, in the meantime, what is being 
done for the deaf person who flew 
off the handle in the first place? What 
is being done for the illiterate in the 
handling of business affairs? What are 
we doing to guide the deaf person in 
financial difficulties? Where can they 
go? What are we doing to prevent them 
from repeating behavior that causes 
hearing people to get the “‘wrong idea” 
about the deaf? 

In the past, deaf leaders in communi- 
ties all over the United States have been 
performing the functions of social work- 
ers and counselors. Some of them do a 


wonderful job. Others, though well-inten- 
tioned, only get their friends ‘‘out of the 
frying-pan and into the fire.’’ Why do 
we persist in such a muddled, disorgan- 
ized viewpoint towards deaf people with 
problems? Why are the deaf, because of 
communication difficulties, still the only 
segment of the population of the United 
States that cannot resort to competent 
assistance with personal problems? 

The deaf are not the only people who 
behave in this matter, we like to say. 
Hearing people have the same problems. 
This is certainly true. We must not, 
however, overlook the fact that hearing 
people have recourse to community as- 
sistance in time of need. Deaf people 
can use the same community agencies 
the hearing use, but the communication 
between client and agency is difficult — 
if not impossible. 


It may be asked whether the deaf 
will make full use of the services of- 
fered. This is a legitimate question, and 
must be answered satisfactorily. We 
shall endeavor to supply the answer 
from the experience of the Wichita So- 
cial Services for the Deaf. 

From Oct. 1, 1959, (our first day of 
operation) to Dec. 31, 1963, the Wichita 
Social Services for the Deaf served a total 
of 289 persons. Of these, 200 were deaf 
adults. 

On Dec. 31, 1963, a total of 152 deaf 
persons were living in the city of Wichi- 
ta. Of these, we had worked with 132— 
86.84 percent — at one time or another 
since Oct. 1, 1959. Twenty-nine others 
were individuals living elsewhere in Kan- 
sas at the time they visited our office. 
Thirty-two individuals were residents of 
Wichita at the time they were served, 
but later moved out of the state. Seven 
were hard of hearing or deaf persons 
whose cases have been closed since the 
date of service for miscellaneous rea- 
sons. 

In addition, 17 Wichita deaf children 
and/or their parents consulted us in this 
period. Three non-resident deaf children 
were also served, making an. overall 
total of 20 deaf children served. 

When deaf couples who have children 
are assisted by our agency, their child- 
ren also benefit. This benefit is usually 
in the form of better parent-child re- 
lationships or better financial circum- 
stances due to improved budget-hand- 
ling. For this reason the children of 
deaf parents who are living with their 
parents are included in the number of 
people served. The number of such 
children served from Oct. 1, 1959, to 
Dec. 31, 1964, was 69. Thus, the agency 
served 289 persons in casework alone in 
a 5l-month period. 

Many others were served through our 
classes in the language of signs for the 
normal - hearing, adult education class- 
es for the deaf, teen-age activities, and 
other group work. While no accurate rec- 
ord was maintained of the numbers serv- 
ed in this way, it is estimated that they 
would swell the total number of persons 
served to about 350 if included. 
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Not only must we consider the num- 
bers served, but the amount of time it 
takes to serve each case. In terms of 
the number of interviews, this has been 
done since 1962 by keeping a record of 
the number of interviews conducted in 
the course of casework. Total number 
of interviews in 1962 was 880; for 1963 
the total was 743. Because of the fact 
that the number of persons served in 
1963 was higher than in 1962 (1962: 166, 
1963: 178), it appears that there were 
fewer interviews needed because of in- 
creased efficiency on the part of the 
caseworker and increased understanding 
of the nature of the services offered on 
the part of the deaf community. 

These statistics must be seen in the 
light of our policy of never entering a 
case unless requested to do so by the 
deaf person concerned. When this is done, 
they are even more impressive. 

All of this and more had to be dem- 
onstrated before our agency could be in- 
cluded as a participating member of the 
United Fund of Wichita and Sedgwick 
County, Kansas. We had to show that 
our services were necessary, and that 
we were not duplicating the services of 
any other agency then in the Fund. This 
was done, and in January 1964 we began 
receiving financial assistance from our 
U.F. Convincing the U.F. people was no 


simple matter; we were not admitted 
until a year-and-a-half after our first ap- 
plication. The people who we convinced 
were the business and civic leaders of 
cur city. It was by no means an easy 
job. Above all, we had to demonstrate 
that what we were doing was construc- 
five and in the best interests of the 
people we served. 

It should be safe to assume that the 
question of ‘‘need’’ has been demon- 
strated. We have tried to show you 
“how.’’ From here on in, it is up to 
the deaf and their friends in metropol- 
itan communities throughout the United 
States to take steps designed to fill this 
need. 

Early in 1960, this writer wrote in this 
magazine that we believed the Wichita 
Social Services for the Deaf was the 
first in the nation established basically 
to meet and deal with the problems of 
adult deaf (as opposed to hard of hear- 
ing) persons. To date, this statement 
remains unchallenged. 

What concerns the deaf as a whole 
however, is not ‘‘Who was first?’’, but 
“Will the first be the last?’ 

That is a question only you—the lead- 
ers and the friends of the deaf—can 
answer. It remains for you to get out 
and get busy! 

Conclusion 


Stalling Along... 


By STAHL BUTLER 
Michigan Association for Better Hearing 
124 Abbott Road, East Lansing, Michigan 


In our project for personal adjustment 
and prevocational training for unemploy- 
ed deaf men, in two years we have 
served 26 men. 

Of the 14 men no longer in residence, 
six are working on full-time jobs and 
have been working for some time, and 
one is in vocational training. We expect 
that one man will be working soon. Two 
men may be brought back into the pro- 
gram, one because he lost his job, and 
the other because proposed employment 
in his family did not materialize. Of the 
other four, one was a psychiatric case, 
one was medical, and two were unco- 
operative and refused to profit from the 
program. 

Of the 12 men in the program, 
have part-time jobs. 

This may not seem like much of a 
report, but I assure you that this is a 


two 


tremendous achievement considering all 
the facts involved. I am pleased with 
this phase of the program, which is car- 
ried out by Edna P. Adler. 


The bigger and more important aspect 
of the program is research, attempting 
to determine if these men can be re- 
habilitated, if so how long will it take, 
and how much it will cost. Involved 
is repeated evaluations of each man in 
the project under the direction of Robert 
M. Retherford and part-time under A. 
M. Barch, Ph. D., professor of psycho- 
logy and research design at Michigan 
State University. 


I state that the research is more im- 
portant because we have been told that 
this research may result in greatly ex- 
panded facilities for the rehabilitation of 
unemployed deaf men. 


Watch For Further Details ... 
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Deaf Americans Attend Workshop 


The following deaf persons attended the 
Workshop on Improved Vocational Oppor- 
tunities for the Deaf. Each actively par- 
ticipated in the discussions. 


In addition, addresses were given by 
Thomas Dillon and Robert Sanderson and 
Dr. Boyce Williams. 


G. Dewey Coats, Thomas J. Dillon, 
Harold H. Ramger, Barbara E. Babbini, 
Edna P. Adler, Robert G. Sanderson, 
Richard K. Johnson, Marjoriebell Hol- 
comb, Edmund D. Cassetti, Fred P. Yates, 
Jack R. Gannon, Lester Stanfill, Robert 
Lankenau, Alan B. Crammatte, Robert 
Anderson, Robert Greenmun, James Mag- 
ness, James Orman, Alfred Sonnenstrahl, 
Edward Carney, Boyce R. Williams 
(VRA). 


Harold Ramger and Barbara Babbini 
“emceed’’ two of the luncheon meetings. 


There were a number of observers, but 
we did not get a list of them and so are 
unable to determine how many of them 
were deaf. The local Tennessee School 
for the Deaf did have a number of their 
staff members at the meetings, however. 


You Can SEE or HEAR Your 


© BABY CRY 
® TELEPHONE RING 
® DOORBELL RING 


WITH 


SIGNA-TROL 


SIGNA-TROL is a compact, all transis- 
tor (2x 3"x 6"), sensitive electronic 
switch which turns on an electric cir- 
cuit by any slight sound impulse. You 
simply place SIGNA-TROL in any con- 
venient location near your baby’s crib, 
telephone or doorbell. Then wire as 
many standard light bulbs as necessary 


from SIGNA-TROL to the rooms in your 


apartment. When the baby cries or 
the telephone or doorbell rings, the 
lights will flash. You can also connect 
a buzzer or vibrator from SIGNA-TROL 
to your bed. 

With SIGNA-TROL if is not necessary 
to wear a hearing aid at home. 
SIGNA-TROL operates from the ordi- 
nary 115 volt power line and costs 
about one cent per month to operate. 


SIGNA-TROL comes complete with in- 
structions, ready to use and will give 
many years of trouble-free service. 


For Further Information Write to: 


ELECTRONICS COMPANY 


Dept. D 
1949 Coney Island Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 11223 
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NEWS 


News Editor: Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 6170 Downey Ave., Long Beach 5, Calif. 


News Editor: 


Nebraska ... 


A baby girl was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Emery Booth of Omaha on Sept. 14 
and was named Tina Rebecca. Until re- 
cently the Booths had been living in 
Scottsbluff. 


Mrs. Maude Burlew had as her guests 
in September Austin Beegle of Grand 
Island, Mr. and Mrs. Scott Cuscaden 
of Omaha, Mrs. Hester Cameron and 
her daughter and son-in-law of Omaha, 
and the Kenneth Lawrence family of 
Lincoln. On Sept. 5 Maude went to Fair- 
mont, Neb., for one of her late hus- 
band’s niece’s wedding and stayed over- 
night visiting two sisters-in-law and 
Mary Smrha at a nursing home in 
Friend, Neb. Mrs. Cameron was an old 
schoolmate and her home is in Delavan, 
Wis., but she has been staying with her 
daughter in Omaha for some time. 

The John Skeen family moved to a 
new home on Aug. 15. 


Eunice Kling of Lincoln spent most of 
the summer with her parents who re- 
cently retired from ranching, but who 
still live near Gillette, Wyo. Eunice en- 
joyed going to the state fair at Doug- 
las, with the Dean Cosner family. Dean 
has been busy in recent weeks helping 
put in a new telephone line to the Cos- 
ner ranch. 

Miss Marie Goetter spent several 
weeks of the summer on the East Coast 
visiting relatives, Atlantic City, the 
World’s Fair, along with her duties as 
delegate from Nebraska to the NAD 
Convention. She is very enthusiastic 
about the work of the NAD and we hope 
she can pass on some of this enthu- 
siasm to her fellow Nebraskans. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Palermo of Oma- 
ha and June’s two sons, Elmer and 
Jerry Pleake, spent the Labor Day holi- 
days at the home of the Robert Lind- 
bergs and were their guests at the 
Nebraska State Fair. Elmer and Jerry 
will be playing football this year for 
Omaha Benson High School. 

Blanche Andrews of Arcadia, Calif., 
traveled 10,000 miles last summer with 
the family of her niece. She visited 
Mrs. Rosa Henriksen and Gallaudet Col- 
lege in Washington, D.C. 

After hearing about his trip to Florida 
not too long ago, we thought John Reed 
of Lincoln was a seasoned air traveler 
and would not be one to be upset by a 
45-minute flight. We understand he was 
the most nervous passenger on the ele- 
vator that became stalled between 
floors of the Lincoln Telephone Co. sev- 
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from ’round 
the Nation 


Assistant 


Mrs. Harriett B. Votaw, 2778 S. Xavier St., Denver 19, Colo. 


eral weeks ago with 19 passengers 

June and Don Collamore and Bonnie, 
with Vera Kahler, drove down to Dal- 
las, Texas, over their four-day Labor 
Day weekend for some kind of cele- 
bration there. Son Ronnie had stayed 
in California for over a month, coming 
home on a non-stop bus early in Sep- 
tember. 


Frank and Ann Benedict of Cincinna- 
ti, Ohio, spent about 10 days with 
Frank’s parents in Lincoln and also 
took a trip to the Black Hills region of 
South Dakota with their children and 
the family of Frank’s brother ‘‘Bud’’ of 
Illinois. While in Lincoln they were 
honored with a reception to which most 
of their deaf friends of Lincoln were 
invited at the home of Frank’s parents. 


Bob Lindberg, Jim Wiegand and Herb 
Deurmyer and their wives met at the 
Wagon Wheel Lodge in Rockton, ILL, 
on their vacation during the second 
week of August for the Midwest Deaf 
Golf Association tournament. The Deur- 
myers had driven to visit Virginia’s sis- 
ter, Peggy, in Glen Ellyn, Ill., prior to 
going to Rockton. 


Everett Goodin and his wife Emma 
of Council Bluffs rode with the Roy 
Sparks family of Omaha to Wilbur, 
Neb., Aug 1-2 for the town’s 14th an- 
nual Czechoslovakian celebration. 

Mr. and Mrs. John O’Connor of Frank- 
fort, Kan., had as their guests early in 
August, Mr. and Mrs. Jake Sievert 
(Jake is Susie’s brother) and other 
deaf friends, all of Ashton, Iowa, who 
were on their way to a vacation spot in 
Colorado. 

Evelyn Fix of Plymouth, Neb., spent 
several days with her sister at Ashland. 
Her sister took her to Hastings to visit 
“The House of Yesterday’’ and to Min- 
den to see ‘‘Pioneer Village.’’ 

After 20 years of playing golf, Berton 
Leavitt finally won a trophy worth put- 
ting on his mantel if he had one. The 
trophy was awarded for the ‘‘closest to 
pin’? drive on one of the par three 
holes during the Cushman Golf League 
tournament. Bert and Irene attended 
the annual league banquet at American 
Legion Club. 

Angus Begun has reported that he 
now has a job with a printing company 
in Alamagordo, N.M. 

Otto and Lillian Gross became grand- 
parents for the second time on Sept. 26 
when their oldest daughter Sandra 
Dvorak became the mother of a daugh- 
ter, Sheila Georgia. 

Jerry Badman is 


sponsoring two 


OBSERVES 103RD MILESTONE—On Sept. 18, 


Dr. George M. McClure, Sr., celebrated his 
103rd birthday in Danville, Ky. Among the 
local deaf friends who called to pay their 
respects were (left to right): Billy Gulley, Al- 
fred Marshall and J. Cantrill Ewing. 


bowling teams in Lincoln, both under 
the name of ‘“‘Badman’s Antiques.”’ 
There is a slight difference, the girls 
team will wear light purple shirts and 
dark purple pants and the men’s team 
will wear yellow shirts with black let- 
ters. On the girls team are June Colla- 
more, Virgie Deurmyer, Pat Boese, 
Dot Wiegand and Vera Kahler and Fan- 
nie Lindberg, sub. The men have six 
regulars, Jim Wiegand, Bob Lindberg, 
Arlen Tomlin, Otto Gross, Del Boese 
and Bert Leavitt. 

Rev. and Mrs. Herman Graef of Oma- 
ha announced the birth of their third 
daughter, Diana Irene, born Sept. 26. 
They have a son in addition to three 
girls. 

Jesse McKnight, a former student at 
Nebraska School who had lived at Brock, 
Neb., all his life, died Aug. 1. 

Dr. Crawford, minister of the Calvary 
Baptist Church of Mt. Ranier, Md., per- 
formed the ceremony which united Mrs. 
Rosa Henriksen in marriage to Wallace 
Eddington on Sept. 4. The groom’s son, 
Wallace, Jr., interpreted the service in 
the language of signs and Richard O. 
Wright was best man. A reception was 
held after the ceremony. Rosa and 
Wallace went to Niagara Falls for two 
days and stopped in New York for the 
World’s Fair before returning home to 
Mt. Ranier, Md. 

Mr. and Mrs. Scott Cuscaden of 
Omaha recently attended the wedding 
of her niece in Ong., Neb., and then 
called on Mr. and Mrs. John O’Connor 
in Frankfort, Kan. They also visited 
the Jerry Badman family in DeWitt 
and found Jerry’s museum and _anti- 
que collection most interesting. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Bayne of Sioux 
City, Iowa, spent a week at St. Paul, 
Minn., in September at the home of 
Mrs. Bayne’s parents who celebrated 
their 37th wedding anniversary. 

August Mueller of Yankton, S.D., a 
1914.-NSD graduate, is now retired from 
Yankton News Co. and is remodeling 
his home. 
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John and Ruth Reed left by air for 
Los Angeles on Oct. 15 for two weeks. 
They were to spend three days at the 
annual United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association convention and then 
the rest of the time as guests of the 
Morris Fahrs. 


On Sept. 5, a new arrival, Daniel Le- 
Roy, made his appearance at the home 
of Mrs. Darlene Anderson Smith. 


The father of Clayton Lee died in 
August. The Lees were en route to Neb- 
raska for their vacation at the time of 
the death at Grand Island and as a re- 
sult, Jane and Clayton were unable to 
visit their friends as they had planned. 


Frieda and Harry Otterman and 
their younger son Ray arrived in Neb- 
raska from New Kensington, Pa., on 
Sept. 26 to visit Herman Witte, father 
of Frieda. They also visited Irene 
Leavitt and Elsie Sparks. Mr. Witte had 
a heart attack on Sept. 23 and at this 
writing is still in serious condition. The 
Otterman’s older son, Jack, flew from 
Washington, D.C., (Gallaudet College) 
to Omaha the weekend of Oct. 1-3. 

Mr. and Mrs. Del Boese, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Wiegand and Mr. and Mrs. 
Roger Fuller drove to Kansas City, 
Mo., on Sept. 26 for the Midwest Deaf 
Bowling Association Tournament. They 
enjoyed seeing former Nebraskans Vi 
O’Conner and Gwen Goetting. 

Floyd Barton, father of Shirley Meyer 
of Arlington, Neb., passed away on 
Oct. 4 at the age of 65. 

Karen DeLap Wilson’s father died on 


Oct. 7 in Hebron after two heart at- 
tacks. He is survived by eight daugh- 
ters, three of them being Irene Leavitt, 
Elsie Sparks and Frieda Otterman. 


Colorado... 


After a ‘‘grasshopper trip’’ across the 
country working for different newspap- 
er firms, Eddie Rogers returned to Den- 
ver where he worked for the Denver 
Post and the Rocky Mountain News 
for a while. Then he registered for the 
ITU School at the Printers Home in 
Colorado Springs. Francis Mog also at- 
tends this school with Eddie. Both are 
working part-time for one of the Color- 
ado Springs daily papers. 

Mrs. Mary Henrichs of Golden had 
her two cousins from California as visit- 
ors over Labor Day. Our readers may 
be interested to know that Mrs. Hen- 
richs and her late husband, a civil en- 
gineer, lived in Northern Rhodesia, Af- 
rica. Her husband died during World 
War II and was buried in that country. 
Mrs. Henrich’s father was prominent in 
Colorado, being lieutenant governor at 
one time. 


Miss Lucille Wolpert is back once 
more at the Brighton Community Hos- 
pital. Just before she returned to the 
hospital she had as her guest Miss 
Lenore Bible of Los Angeles. Lucille 
and Lenore were schoolmates at the 
Colorado School. 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Fraser left 
for their annual visit to California and 


X‘t International Games for the Deaf 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


expect to spend the winter with their 
close friends, the John Rabbs. 


Mrs. Cecelia Seimanski of Oakland, 
Calif., spent two weeks visiting her fa- 
ther, James Tuskey, and also her sister 
Bonnie and her family. 


Mrs. Iona Simpson of Long Beach 
was in town visiting with her niece, 
Mrs. Hanson, for a week and then with 
Miss Ione Dibble for two weeks. Mrs. 
Simpson is on the list of about 35 to be 
admitted to the new home for deaf eld- 
ers that is being constructed at Arcadia, 
Calif. The new home will be ready for 
opening in the spring of 1965. 


The marriage of Miss Esther Kyle of 
Colorado Springs and Mr. Fred Bates 
of Aurora was announced on Oct. 5. Mr. 
Bates is well-known to many Colorado 
boys as he was counselor at the Color- 
ado School for many years before he de- 
cided to move to northern Colorado be- 
fore he and his late first wife moved to 
Aurora. 


Milford McCamey of Colorado Springs 
has been confined to bed most of the 
time due to a broken hip at a nursing 
home on Cheyenne Boulevard. He work- 
ed for many years at the Broadmoor 
Hotel. 


Rev. and Mrs. Homer E. Grace re- 
turned home to Littleton from a lengthy 
visit to Minnesota the week of Oct. 8. 


Mr. and Mrs. Norman McCracken, 
formerly -of Denver, have been living 
in San Jose, Calif., where Mr. McCrack- 
en does printing work. They enjoy the 
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San Jose deaf social life as well as 
California. 

Herbert and Harriett Votaw took an 
extensive three-week vacation trip to 
the East during the later part of Sept- 
ember. They visited David Anthony and 
his mother, Mrs. Ivy Anthony in La- 
peer, Mich.; spent five days in Ithaca, 
N.Y., with Herb’s older brother and 
family; visited the World’s Fair and 
New York City proper; and stayed with 
Dr. and Mrs. David Peikoff in Wash- 
ington, D.C., for a few days. While in 
New York, they visited Mr. and Mrs. 
Dick Phelan in Brooklyn. Dick and Har- 
riett were schoolmates in Kansas City, 
Mo. In Washington they visited the 
Mervin Garretsons and the Robert Pan- 
aras and met others they knew on the 
college campus. A few days were also 
spent in Kansas City with Harriett’s 
parents. 


Texas... 


These items were contributed by Viv- 
ian J. Miller: 

Mrs. Jim Utzman (Carolyn Rose) of 
Agan, Guam, informed her friends in 
Austin that the board of education on 
the island hired her to teach the deaf 
first, second, and third graders after 
the board learned that she was the only 
deaf adult on the island. She attended 
the Texas School and Gallaudet Col- 
lege. Her husband is associated with 
the Federal aviation agency on Guam. 
They have three small sons. 

Joe Floerke of Corpus Christi passed 
away in his home Sept. 27 at the age 
of 63 years. His wife and two children, 
Willie and Mrs. Wanita Hanna, are sur- 
vivors. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Curd Talbot passed 
away in Fort Worth Oct. 8. Survivors 
are two daughers, Miss Frances Tal- 
bot, and Mrs. H. B. Stanley, Jr., and 
two granddaughters. Funeral services 
were held in Dallas Oct. 10. Pallbear- 
ers were Louis B. Orrill, Doyle Kerr, 
R. Payne, Ed Kolp, W. O. Barton and 
H. C. Sevier. 

The Carl Barbers and their four child- 
ren of Riverside, Calif., stayed with the 
Ralph Whites in Ausin the weekend of 
Aug. 22 on their return of an itinerary 
which took them across the continent 
in a trailer. A Texas-style barbecue at- 
tended by 35 Austinite friends was given 
in the Barbers’ honor. 

Originally from Korea where he once 
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was vice president of the Korea As- 
sociation of the Deaf, Steve K. Chough 
is a new counselor for older boys at 
the Texas School. He came to the Unit- 
ed States in 1956 to enter Gallaudet 
College from which he received a BA 
degree in sociology in 1961. He then at- 
tended the University of Denver Grad- 
uate School of Social Work from which 
he received his master’s degree in 1963. 
He formerly was a counselor at the 
New Mexico School. 


Miss Joy Gibson spent her summer 
vacation with her parents in Humble, 
Texas. She has returned to Cave 
Spring, Ga., where she is a teacher at 
the Georgia School for the Deaf. 


Proud new home owners in Austin 
are Mr. and Mrs. Ralph White in Bar- 
ton Hills and Mr. and Mrs. Barney 
Heintschel in Sherwood Oaks. 


Jerry Hassell and Robert Kleberg 
were employed as proofreader for the 
Houston Chronical and adman for the 
Houston Post, respectively, during the 
summer months. 


Mrs. Ruth Seeger flew to Minnesota 
in June to take care of her ill father 
while her mother was in a hospital for 
surgery. Her husband Julius and their 
son Mark meanwhile visited Mr. See- 
ger’s parents in Del Rio. Mrs. Seeger 
returned home July 6 accompanied by 
her nephew Bob who now lives with the 
family and who attends Porter Junior 
High School in South Austin. 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl Brininstool were 
honored in a farewell party last spring 
given by Austinite friends who present- 
ed them with a beautiful painting of 
bluebonnets by Kelly Stevens. Carl and 
Jo Ann now teach in the Louisiana 
School. 


Miss Claire Crockett and Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack Hensley drove to Washing- 
ton, D.C., for the Gallaudet College 
Alumni Reunion. After the reunion, the 
Hensleys continued on to Connecticut 
where they visited Mrs. Hensley’s fath- 
er and brother for three weeks. Miss 
Crockett visited Mrs. Bonnie Rogers, 
formerly of Austin and now a student 
at Gallaudet College. En route home 
Miss Crockett stopped in Dallas to visit 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Orrill and to see 
“Six Flags Over Texas.’’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Gwendel Butler and 
their two children spent their summer 
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vacation visiting Mrs. Butler’s folks on 
the east coast. Mr. Butler took a sum- 
mer course in modern mathematics at 
Gallaudet College. 


Gordon Compton of Austin, his mother 
and his sister journeyed by car through 
New England, Canada and the Mari- 
time Provinces of Canada July 18-Aug. 
15. Mr. Compton is a seasoned traveler, 
having been to the western part of the 
United States and Canada last year in 
addition to being in Europe in the sum- 
mer of 1961 for the International Games 
for the Deaf. 


Miss Carole Elma Kerr, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Doyle Kerr of Dal- 
las, was married to Jerry Lea Davis 
in Kansas City Baptist Temple, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Aug. 8. They make their 
home in the latter city. 


Miss Betty Jo Jackson, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Joe Humphreys of Waco, 
and Jerry Quinn of Houston were 
married in the Columbus Avenue Church 
of Christ in Waco July 18. They live in 
Waco now. 


Miss Patsy McVey, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Early McVey of Houston. be- 
came the bride Aug. 22 of Donald Ad- 
kins of Houston at First Baptist Church 
in Houston. They are graduates of the 
Texas School. 


Miss Carol Ann Wagner, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Van Wagner of 
Houston, and Jimmy Hensley, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude Hensley of Austin, 
were married Aug. 29. They make 
their home in San Marcos where they 
attend Southwest Texas State College. 

The marriage of Miss Gloria Luna of 
San Antonio and Walter M. Richardson 
of Liberty took place at Memorial Bap- 
tist Church in Baytown July 12. The 
bride is the daughter of Ismael Luna of 
San Antonio and Mrs. Elvira Luna of 
Corpus Christi. She and the groom live 
in Liberty where the latter is employed 
at the Highlands Star. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Smith (Ruth Whit- 
aker) of Flomont are new grandpar- 
ents of a baby girl born Aug. 27 to 
their daughter, Mrs. Eulalie Henderson 
of Crosbyton. 


James McNeely, Bert Hill, Laura Er- 
ickson and Patricia Dromgoole, 1964 
Texas School graduates, now are _ stu- 
dents at Gallaudet College. 

Among deaf students attending Nixon- 
Clay Business College in Austin are 
Mary Jane Perry of Lubbock, Billie 
Jean Nations of Abilene, Betty Jane 
Alexander, Mrs. Dozier Bolton of Gus- 
tine, Diana Elledge of Arkansas, Mrs. 
George Neil, Mrs. Hubert Williamson, 
Johnny Williamson, Peggy Gaines of 
San Marcos, Mrs. Mary Rodriquez and 
Louise Fenner. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Stanley and Mr. 
S. E. Scott of Fort Worth and Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy McAlister of Dallas were in 
Austin Sept. 7 en route home from 
Old Mexico where they and about 50 
deaf people of Houston visited a_bull- 
fight arena in Nueva Laredo. 
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Our hands are full working on selec- 
tions for the USA track and field and 
swimming squads for the Tenth Inter- 
national Games for the Deaf, Washing- 
ton, D.C., June 27 to July 3, 1965. This 
brief column deals with AAAD-sanction- 
ed regional softball tournaments. 

Thanks to Bill Fraser, George Elliott 
and Barry Strassler for information 
about their meets. 

General Chairman Fraser and his 
hard-working committee staged a high- 
ly successful sixth annual MAAD soft- 
ball tournament at Colorado Springs 
Labor Day weekend. 

In winning their fourth title in six 
years Denver had to claw its way out 
from the loser’s bracket after their 
first two games in the double-elimina- 
tion meet after losing to Minnepaul, 7-0, 
in the semis. In the final game, Den- 
ver’s rookie centerfielder, Leslie Cotton, 
provided the fireworks as he drove in 
five clutch runs with a double and an 
inside-the-park home run. 

Double elimination scores of the fast- 
pitch MAAD meet: 


Denver 5, Sioux Falls 0 

Kansas City 8, Omaha 3 

Council Bluffs 14, Colo. Springs 3 

Minnepaul 7, Wichita 1 

Denver 7, Kansas City 2 

Sioux Falls 6, Omaha 4 

Minnepaul 9, Council Bluffs 1 

Colo. Springs 10, Wichita 4 

Sioux Falls 16, Council Bluffs 11 

Kansas City 11, Colo. Springs 7 

Minnepaul 7, Denver 0 

Sioux Falls 13, Kansas City 8 

Denver 7, Sioux Falls 0 (S.F. 3rd 
place) 

Denver 16, Minnepaul 7 (1st Final) 

Denver 10, Minnepaul 7 (Champion- 
ship) 

MAAD all-star team: Jerome Aregi 
of Denver, MVP and batting champ; 
John Salazar of Denver, MV Pitcher; 
Rea Hinrichs of Denver, 1b; Dennis 
Berg of Minnepaul, 2b; Richard Boyd 
of Denver, ss; Ronnie Johnson of Min- 
nepaul, cf; Francis Kuehn of Minne- 
paul, If; Jerry Jones of Denver, rf; 
Charles Gallegos of Denver, c; and Dale 
Johnson of Minnepaul, p. 

Highlights: ‘“‘Superman’”’ Dale J ohn- 
son, popular 250-lb. pitcher, hurled the 
entire 35 innings for Minnepaul without 
relief and was the only repeater from 
the 1963 all-star squad... Council 
Bluffs’ Delbert Boese was the only play- 
er to hit two home runs over the 250- 
foot fence in this tournament .. . All 
players wore regular softball uniforms 
adding much color to the shindig .. . 
Wichita was the most improved team 
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SPORTING AROUND 


With ART KRUGER 


10625 EASTBORNE AVENUE #3—WESTWOOD, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90024 


Denver’s Jerome Aregi puts the “out” tag on Minnepaul’s fleet all-star centerfielder Ronnie 


Johnson at third base. 


Aregi was the MVP of the sixth annual Midwest Athletic Association 


of the Deaf softball tournament held at Colorado Springs, Colo., during Labor Day weekend. 
It was such a memorial setting playing softball against the huge panoramic skyline of Pike’s 


Peak. This photo was taken by R. J. Welsh. 
. . . A good crowd by MAAD (250) 
standards attended the games and 
dance .. . Miss Helen Ruff of Ft. Col- 
lins, Colo., won the beauty queen title 
with 21 contestants ... Walter Maack, 
representing St. Louis Silent Club, said 
that St. Louis is ready to host the 1965 
MAAD meet. Sioux Falls will host the 
1966 tourney with Wichita the 1967 host. 

The Champion Denver SAC has been 
in city tournaments for 22 years with 
Shwayder Brothers, Inc., sponsoring the 
team. This was the first year the Si- 
lent Athletic Club sponsored its own 
team. 

Slow-pitch softball, kitten ball, play- 
ground ball or by. whatever name you 
desire to call it is being enjoyed these 
days by clubs of the deaf participating 
in CAAD, EAAD and FAAD tourna- 
ments. 

The main reasons are the expense of 
conducting such a program, getting as 
many players interested as possible, es- 
pecially older men who gave up the 
idea of playing any type of ball long 
ago, and keeping injuries to a minimum. 
The program became a real success, 
so much, in fact that this year the num- 
ber of teams in those three tournaments 
has increased. Players ranged in age 
from 20 to 50. Families came to watch 
the activities. 

Slow-pitch is played with a regulation 
softball and the bases and distance of 
the pitching mound are the same as 
fast-pitch. There are some stipulations 
in the rules; such as, no bunting or 


chopping at the ball, no base stealing, 
no advancing on a passed ball and the 
runner cannot leave the base until the 
pitched ball passes the plate. Also, the 
pitch must be practically the same as 
fast pitch. 

Slow-pitch is strictly a game of hit- 
ting and fielding with all players join- 
ing in the action. The action is fast and 
games are played in the same amount 
of time as fast-pitch. One umpire is suf- 
ficient to work these games, cutting 
costs. 

Waterbury unexpectedly brought back 
to life after originally put to death, 
rocked Hartford, 6-0, for its first EAAD 
softball crown, Aug. 29-30, at Mt. Ver- 
non, N.Y. The game was won in the 
first inning. Hartford errors gave Water- 
bury all its runs in this stanza. 

Pelicans came from behind each time 
to lick Waterbury and Silver Aces to 
advance to the finals. A ruling decision 
concerning use of an ineligible player 
nullified the Pelican wins. 

This 14th annual tournament, the first 
year of slow-pitch, was hosted by the 
Pelicans and chairmanned by Nick Di- 
Leo. 

EAAD enacted a motion at its meet- 
ing permitting Washington, D.C., and 
Maryland area teams to compete in fu- 
ture tournaments. 

It’s Harrisburg, Pa., in 1965, and 
Bridgeport, Conn., in 1966. 

Tournament scores: 

Garden State 8, NY H.A.D. 2 

Hartford 8, GTAC 0 
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Prep Track Coach of the Year—Henry 
Louis White of Florida School for the 
Negro Deaf has produced some of the 
nation’s greatest deaf tracksters, among 
them Edward S. Wright, the USA‘s out- 
standing prospect for the sprint events 
in the 1965 International Games. His 
team also won the mythical national 
prep title last spring. 


Bridgeport 10, DeSales 9 

Dominoes 7, Buffalo 0 (forfeit) 

Silver Aces 3, Central Phila. 0 

Waterbury 23, Harrisburg 2 

Union League 8, Garden State 0 

Hartford 3, Bridgeport 2 

Silver Aces 9, Dominoes 0 

Waterbury 7, Pelicans 0 (forfeit) 

Hartford 3, Union League 0 

Waterbury 8, Silver Aces (11 innings) 

Union League 3, Silver Aces 1 (3rd 
place) 

Waterbury 6, Hartford 0 (finals) 

EAAD tournament all-stars: 


J. Lorello of Pelicans, lb; J. Taglia 
of Waterbury, 2b; T. DeVito of Garden 
State, 3b; A. Couthen of Waterbury, ss: 
E. Dawson of Waterbury, of; G. Cras- 
chin of Silver Aces, of; J. Virgadaula 
of Hartford, of; Q. Amati of Union Lea- 
gue, of; T. Petro of Waterbury, c, and 
Earl Scheithe of Waterbury, pitcher and 
MVP. 

In the fifth annual softball tourna- 
ment, under the chairmanship of Joe 
DeVita, Los Angeles routed the Gold 
and Green, 16-2, in what was expected 
to be a hair-raising game, as the Gold 
and Green had beaten LACD three 
times in regular season play. A dance 
and beauty contest followed at LACD. 
Marilyn Balzer of Anaheim, Calif., was 
selected as the beauty queen. 

Scores of the FAAD meet: 

Hollywood 20, Pilgrims 7 

Golden Valley 5, Blue Jay 3 

Gold and Green 7, Hollywood 2 

Los Angeles 10, Golden Valley 8 

Blue Jay 7, Pilgrims (5th place) 

Golden Valley 1, Hollywood 0) (3rd 
place) 

Los Angeles 16, Gold and Green 2 
(finals ) 

Since this was the first tournament 
by the FAAD featuring the slow-pitch, 
the 40-year-old AAAD publicity director 
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played on the Hollywood team. 

FAAD all-star team: Bankston of 
LACD, p; Kozuch of LACD, c; Kronick 
of Hollywood, lb; Renshaw of LACD, 
2b; Salisbury of LACD, 3b; Milligan of 
LACD, ss; Lamberton of LACD, If; 
Thordsen of Golden Valley, cf; Parsley 
of Golden Valley, rf; and Duckworth 
of LACD, sf. Kevin Milligan was the 
MVP. 

Southtown Club of Chicago defeated 
Cincinnati, 19-5, in the final game to take 
the 23rd annual Central Athletic Associa- 
tion of the Deaf softball tournament in 
Flint, Mich., the Labor Day weekend. 
Southtown’s Ron Derda, first baseman, 
was named Most Valuable Player, mainly 
on the strength of his 10 home runs dur- 
ing the tournament. 


Roaming the Range 


By El Gaucho 


El Gaucho began another one of his 
roaming trips around the country the 
28th of August when he left Dallas by 
American Airlines for Los Angeles. By 
Astrojet to and from Los Angeles, the 
time consumed was only 5%2 hours, as 
compared to 5% hours each way on the 
prop plane in 1955 and the railroad 
trip in 1963 when we.had to sit in 
Barstow, Calif., for five long hours. 

Arriving at International Airport in 
Los Angeles 3:40 daylight time, he spent 
the day visiting daughter Kathy Patter- 
son, who has interpreted for the L.A. 
deaf many times. 

Saturday night an old Arkansas-Okie 
friend, Clarence Ross, kindly chauffered 
him to the LACD where a beauty con- 
test was in progress, and we were 
hogtied into being one of the judges at 
this contest and ran into quite a num- 
ber of friends that night, Tom Elliott, 
Don Nuerenberg, George Elliott, Herb 
Schreiber, James Crane, Bob and Roger 
Skinner. 

Sunday night, Mr. Ross again chauf- 
feured us to visit the New Westlake 
Club, where we ran into French Sitton, 
a Mr. McDonald from Florida, and 
many others we had not met before. 

During the week, we ran down to 
Riverside for a visit with out long-time 
friend Prof. Robert L. Davis, down to 
La Puente to see Harvey Welch and 
Robert Baird only to find both absent 
for the CAD convention in Long Beach. 

Wednesday we were the guest of 
Everett H. ‘‘Silent’’ Rattan, former wel- 
terweight wrestling champion of the 
world, now retired from the wrestling 
game, but who does quite a bit of 
wrestling over the kitchen stove these 
days when not on duty at Helms Bakery, 
where he is employed. 

Thursday, Ross, Kathy and El Gaucho 
took in the New York-L. A. Angeles 
baseball game at Chavez Ravine. 

Friday and Saturday we mingled with 
the crowds attending the CAD conven- 
tion at Long Beach, and met many old 
friends there, Jerry Fail, the chairman 
of the convention committee, and a 
number of her helpers, Virgil and Mrs. 


Grimes, Joe Max Park and wife, John 
and Goldie Branham, Homer and Mrs. 
Moulder, Mr. and Mrs. Homer Humph- 
rey, Mr. and Mrs. George La Rue, of 
Corpus Christi, who were visiting out 
there also, Mr. and Mrs. Ed. B. Kolp 
of Dallas, also visiting, Robert and Edith 
Baird, Robert Davis again and _ his 
daughter Hazel, Mrs. Clark, mother of 
Rhoda, Mrs. Emmette Simpson and Mrs. 
Iona Tade Simpson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Schlansser intro- 
duced us around at the church, as did 
Mr. Ross, and Mrs. Ollie Hill. We re- 
gret not being able to see Mr. Hupel, 
a former collegemate, who did not make 
it that day. 

We were shocked to learn of the 
tragic death of Charles Hart, in an 
automobile accident the Sunday before 
we arrived in L. A. Mr. Hart, whom 
we first knew as a schoolboy in the 
Mississippi School, and who was_ for 
years a star player for the LACD team, 
will be sorely missed by his many 
friends. 

Dallas Div. No. 63, NFSD held its 
47th annual Fraternival Dance at the 
Dallas Clubhouse Oct. 10. 


Royce Burdette and Don Sowell of 
Dallas toured the western United 
States, ending up in Long Beach after 
visiting the Nimm Shelton and Ray Dean 
families around San Jose. They took in 
part of the CAD convention but left 
Saturday morning in order to be back 
in Dallas in time for work Tuesday 
after Labor Day. 

Married, Sept. 28, in Dallas by Judge 
Pierce McBride, Troy Hill interpreting: 
Willie Bendele and Georgia Lee Chess- 
man. 


James Walker, former Texan now 
residing in California, was a visitor in 
Dallas the later part of September. 

We were delighted to recognize Miss 
Ella Roy formerly of Chicago whom we 
had not seen for ages, while in Los 
Angeles. Another surprise was meeting 
up again with Major Vernon S. Birck, 
an Akronite during World War I. 


Wayne and Bonnie Gough of San Diego 
were another pleasant surprise as we 
mingled with the crowds at Long Beach, 
and not to overlook Lawrence Levy and 
his wife. Larry is still golfing, a habit 
he picked up from El Gaucho way back 
when Hector was still a pup, but a 
bad habit El Gaucho has discarded. 
Truitt Sanders, former teacher in Aus- 
tin, was also present at the Long Beach 
doings. 

Tovio Lindholm and wife of River- 
side were very much in evidence as 
usual. Tovio and the writer became 
acquainted too many years ago to 
mention. Other ‘“‘long no sees’’ were 
Inez Crosby Ross and Bessie Offill, both 
former schoolmates, and Patricia Gaff- 
ney another Texas product of much 
more recent vintage, and last but not 
least, we ran into Mr. and Mrs. Thaine 
Smith, former Wichita, Kan., friends of 
ours. 
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Bertram Hall: Motorcycle and Sailboating Enthusiast 


An outdoor sports enthusiast, Bertram 
D. Hall III, of Santa Monica, Calif., 
prefers his boating to skiing, motor- 
cycle racing and skin diving. He is very 
proud of his 24-foot Trimaran sailboat 
that he built all by himself and has 
shared his summer of sailing with 
his many friends. It is fiberglassed and 
painted with an Epoxy Resin—a special 
paint that will last a lifetime. He now 
plans to build a 35-foot boat of this 
same model next year, one that will 
sail anywhere, and allowing for many 
more conveniences than his 24-foot Tri- 
maran. 


& 


SAILBOAT ENTHUSIAST—Shown in diving gear at the left is Bertram D. Hall III of Santa 
Monica, Calif. At the right is the sailboat he built. 


Hall, a native of Maine, returned there 
last spring to attend the Golden Anni- 
versary of the Portland Division of the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
and to renew old friendships with many 
of his former classmates and _ associ- 
ates. It was a very happy month for 
him. Hall was a star basketball player 
at the Maine School for the Deaf. Later 
on, after graduating, he played for the 
Universalist team in Westbrook, about 
four miles from Portland, where he 
lived. They won the city league title 
three years in succession. 

He learned the trade of hand-sewing 
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moccasins and worked at that for a 
few years. Near his home was the large 
S. D. Warren Paper Mill. During the 
World War II, there was a great short- 
age of manpower. His church friends, 
superintendent of the mill and the coach 
of the basketball team who also worked 
there in official capacity went to the 
insurance company to see if they would 
employ a deaf man, as there were 
great risks around the heavy machinery. 
They consented and Bert proved to be 
a success. He was the opening wedge 
to employing many other deaf, accord- 
ing to rehabilitation officials. 

He visited California in 1950 and liked 
it so well that the next year he return- 
ed to live. He has made seven trips 
across country on his motorcycle, but 
his latest trip last spring was by air- 
plane, which he found much smoother 
going. 

He has worked for North American 
at Rocketdybe, Canoga Park, for about 
11 years. A confirmed bachelor, he com- 
mutes to Santa Monica, where he lives 
with his mother. Weekends, from now on 
in the winter months will find him ski- 
ing in the mountains with his friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pat Christopher, Mr. and 
Mrs. Nicky Longoria, Gene Herstedt 
and Norman Berletich. 
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But Don’t Forget the Maryland Deaf Driver Case of 1925... 


The California Department of Motor Vehicles Reassures Us 


It’s truly reassuring to receive the fol- 
lowing letter from the California De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles, Division of 
Drivers Licenses, dated Sept. 17: 


Dear Mr. Lindholm: 

This is in reply to your letter of Aug. 
2, 1964. 

We have reviewed the special report 
of the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, dated Feb. 1, 1964, en- 
titled ‘‘Medical Aspects of Driver Lim- 
itation.”’ 

“Severe impairment of hearing’ is 
named in this article in a list of condi- 
tions which is prefaced by the state- 
ment that there are medical problems 
which must be evaluated to determine 
if ‘‘driver limitation’’ exists. Our inter- 
pretation of this listing is that it is not 
an attempt to condemn the deaf driver 
as a driving risk, but merely to point 
up the need for evaluation in such cases. 

We cannot presume that because 
most deaf drivers drive safely, all per- 
sons so handicapped are capable of safe 
vehicle operation. It is true that many 
persons with this problem have learned 
to compensate adquately for their handi- 
cap, but this cannot be determined with- 
out individual evaluation. The motor 
vehicle administrator should view this 
medical advice as being a challenge to 
specific evaluation of every driver sub- 
ject to a handicap which might possibly 
affect his driving. 

We cannot accept a conclusion that 
a deaf person who has not learned to 
compensate for his loss of hearing is 
equal in driving risk to a person with 
normal hearing. Hearing does play a 
part in the everyday driving task 
(horns, train whistles, bells, traffic 
noises). Most deaf drivers, as you have 
indicated, have learned to substitute 
added vision and concentration for their 
lack of hearing — but this is a matter 
for individual evaluation. 

I trust that the above will clarify the 
problem and indicate that there is no 
conflict between our studies and the 
American Medical Association report. 
Your interest and comments on this 
matter have been greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours 
E. W. Bischoff, Supervising 
Driver Improvement Analyst 


Whereas the above letter could be re- 
assuring for the deaf driver in Califor- 
nia, it behooves deaf drivers in other 
states to look to their driving privileges 
in their own states. Eternal vigilance 
is the price you have to pay to keep 
your rightful privilege. Watch the state 
legislative mills that could willy-nilly 
grind out a statute curtailing perhaps 
drastically the deaf driver’s privilege, 
if not cutting it out entirely. 

Remember the Maryland deaf driver 
case of 1925, where the State Commis- 
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sioner of Motor Vehicles arbitrarily rul- 
ed the deaf driver off the road, and it 
took Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, superinten- 
dent of the Maryland School for the Deaf, 
and a committee of deaf leaders in the 
state some months and a number of 
sessions with the commissioner and his 
aides — and a lot of sweet talk, to re- 
move the bar. 

Remember the restrictions imposed in 
Pennsylvania in 1923, and for a long 
time. And many more since, which, 
through the efforts of the NAD and some 
of your own state associations, have 
been circumvented and stopped. 

It can’t happen today? Don’t be fool- 
ed! As long as there’s human element 
in us, itll happen again and again —- 
till doomsday! 

Have you ‘seen ‘“‘Can We Get Sick 
Drivers Off the Road?’’ in the October 
Better Homes and Gardens? It’s  re- 
freshing in a sense. It says ‘“‘physical 
failings of ‘healthy’ drivers are a far 
more serious danger.’’ 

But here too we are classified (no 
doubt, following the A.M.A. line) in the 
“unwarranted risk’’ or ‘‘grossly unfit’ 
category. 

Further studies, however, are under 
way by the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators and the United 
States Public Health Service. So, in 
view of the California D.M.V. reassur- 
ance, we the deaf need not perhaps be 
penalized for our loss of the sense of 
hearing. 

But let’s augment the general interest 
in us by increased effort to help our- 
selves and our kind by requesting 
schools not having them to include dri- 


ver education and driver training class- 
es in their curricula, by intensifying 
and revising criteria for such classes 
and establishing adult deaf driver class- 
es in all centers of deaf population. 

The October Reader’s Digest carried 
“Why Driver Education Is a Must.’’ It 
gave figures to show how the toll of 
lives, broken bodies, and heartaches 
was immensely reduced among teen- 
agers completing driver education and 
training meeting national standards. 
And insurance companies give these 
youths 10 to 15 per cent reductions in 
auto insurance rates. In California the 
state paid schools (including the Berke- 
ley and Riverside Schools) $45 per stu- 
dent taking driver education and train- 
ing. This is just one of 24 states giv- 
ing financial aid toward the course. 
Says the Reader’s Digest, ‘In the end, 
doubtless, driver educaticn will be man- 
datory in all of our high schools.”’ 

Well, let’s be wary and not get in- 
volved in an accident. Public clamor 
can push us off the highways, our fault 
or no! 


Gallaudet College Enrollment 
Sets New Record—76l 


Gallaudet College started its 101st aca- 
demic year with a record enrollment of 
761 students (440 men and 321 women). 
Last year’s highest enrollment was 666. 

The present figure includes 31 graduate, 
504 undergraduate, and 226 college pre- 
paratory students. There are 54 seniors, 
109 juniors, 101 sophomores, 224 freshmen, 
and 16 special students in the undergrad- 
uate department. 
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President’s Message 


It was my privilege to be among the 
21 deaf participants attending the Work- 
shop on Improved Vocational Opportuni- 
ties for the Deaf held Oct. 19-22 at the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. The 
workshop was financed in part by the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration. 

The first session was held at the Uni- 
versity; thereafter, all meetings were 
held in the Andrew Johnson Hotel, where 
participants were housed. There were ap- 
proximately 111 participants in all, rep- 
resenting a wide range of professions and 
disciplines concerned with the problems 
of deafness; education, special education, 
rehabilitation, labor, parents of the deaf, 
and the deaf themselves. Representatives 
of industry were conspicuously absent 
although a number had been invited. 

The apparent purpose of the workshop 
was to explore in depth the feasibility of 
establishing a national technical institute 
for the deaf and area or regional voca- 
tional schools. The purpose of the schools 
would be to offer advanced vocational 
training to those young deaf people grad- 
uating or leaving school who do not plan 
to attend a college. There would be a 
wider choice of vocations, and the schools 
presumably would offer ancilliary services 
such as counseling, assessment and eval- 
uation, and possibly even placement. 

The technical institute would be at the 
college level for higher technical training 
for those deaf people capable of handling 
intensified instruction. Of course, there 
would be the usual academic instruction 
in those areas where the deaf are con- 
sistently weak, such as language, reading 
and writing. 

The NAD is now Officially on record as 
supporting such schools and the national 
technical institute for the deaf. The Ex- 
ecutive Board voted in favor of such a 
proposition immediately prior to my trip, 
and I had the pleasure of so informing 
the participants at the workshop. 

Unfortunately, in order to catch my 
plane I had to leave the workshop just 
before the opening of the last afternoon 
session, and was not able to see the final 
recommendations of the participants. It 
may be several months before all of the 
proceedings are completely edited and 
published. However, it was my personal 
observation that most of the participants 
seemed to favor the general idea—some 
with reservations, however. Our nation’s 
thousands of unemployed and underem- 
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ployed deaf people will have to wait a 
little longer to see whether their ancient 
dream is finally to become a reality. 

It may be interesting for you to know 
that in several of the group meetings, in 
which deaf and hearing people were 
mixed, the hearing people gave me some 
welcome and detailed advice on what the 
NAD should do to help improve the re- 
habilitation and employment of deaf peo- 
ple. So that we may have the benefit of 
the continued advice of such fine, inter- 
ested people, I am sending out a personal 
letter inviting them to join the NAD as 
active members. 

I have attended four workshops in re- 
cent years. Each of these workshops, fi- 
nanced by the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration and sponsored by several 
universities, has explored special facets 
of deafness; and the deeper we dug, the 
more complex the subject proved to be. 

I believe that these workshops are use- 
ful, practical and worthwhile. They are 
bringing together experts, laymen, profes- 
sionals and deaf people in open forum; 
ideas are exchanged, developed, dissected, 
modified—and each of the participants 
goes home a better (and we hope, wiser) 
person, and more capable of giving the 
understanding to the deaf that they so 
desperately need. Whether they know it 
or not, the deaf people of America should 
be thankful for the inspired leadership in 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion. No other government agency has, 
over the years, done quite so much for 
them. It seems to me that these people 
in the administration are very close to 
the handicapped and their problems, so 
have not lost touch with reality and the 
people they serve—something that we 
cannot always say for other bureaucrats. 

* oo 

We regret to announce that Roy Stew- 
art, long-time chairman of the NAD Film 
Committee, has finally resigned for rea- 
sons of health. No other man in history 
has such a long and unbroken record of 
service to the deaf’ in such a capacity. 
To you, Roy, I extend the heartfelt thanks 
of the National Association of the Deaf. 
I hope that our new chairman, when se- 
lected, will match your service record. 
You can rest assured that we will give 
our films the very best of care. 

* ke 

Again we would like to ask that each 
Cooperating Member association of the 
deaf—and all affiliated organizations— 
send us the names and addresses of their 
officers or board members. We would 
also like the names and addresses of all 
members if available, but it is most im- 
portant that we first have the officers 
lined up. We intend to publish a Registry 
of NAD Organizations of the Deaf and 
to send regular newsletters to the officers 
thereof. This newsletter will permit closer 
liaison between the Home Office and the 
nation’s deaf leaders. 


Frederick C. Schreiber, Sec.-Treas. 


The following letter, which is typical of 
many the NAD sends out in the interests 
of the deaf, is self-explanatory: 


October 5, 1964 


Mr. James A. Autry, Managing Editor 
Better Homes and Gardens Magazine 
Meredith Publishing Co. 

1716 Locust Street 

Des Moines, Iowa 50303 


Dear Sir: 


In the October issue of Better Homes 
and Gardens, there is the feature, ‘‘Can 
We Get the Sick Drivers Off the Road?’’ 
by Gordon G. Greer. In the first para- 
graph there is a reference, ‘‘...or when 
a deaf driver, crossing a railroad track, 
has his car, himself and everyone with 
him suddenly sliced in half.’’ 

This type of writing in a _ national 
magazine, while it may provide a dra- 
matic ‘‘hook’’ for the reader (and the 
editor), is frequently almost disastrous 
to the deaf people of America. Almost 
inevitably it is followed by ill-advised 
and ignorant attempts to get the deaf 
driver off the road by passing state leg- 
islation prohibiting the deaf from oper- 
ating automobiles. The National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf has fought many 
such attempts, nearly all inspired by 
spectacular accidents involving deaf 
drivers in which deafness was NOT a 
factor. 

Deaf drivers as a whole have a rec- 
ord that is better than that of the aver- 
age normal hearing driver. Numerous 
studies to that effect have been made in 
recent years. In fact, Ford Times, pub- 
lished by the Ford Motor Co., called 
the deaf ‘‘The World’s Safest Drivers!’’ 
Again, a recent study in Pennsylvania 
showed that for many years not a single 
deaf driver had been involved in a fatal 
accident. In the body of the article in 
your magazine there is the qualifying 
statement by the American Medical As- 
sociation that makes it clear that there 
is no evidence to show that the handi- 
capped have a higher accident rate than 
those without such handicaps. That is 
fine — but the first dramatic impression 
received by the reader is the damaging 
one, and that is the one to which we 
object. 

Very seldom is deafness a factor in 
an auto accident; but the deaf people 
of America are human and make the 
same errors that normally hearing dri- 
vers make. Finding the solution to ‘‘the 
human factor’’ in accidents will benefit 
the deaf and the hearing alike; but pub- 
licizing the spectacular in an improper 
manner tends to discriminate and work 
to the disadvantage of a group of peo- 
ple who have long suffered from public 
misunderstanding. 


Very truly yours, 
Robert G. Sanderson, President 
National Association of the Deaf 
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Bylaws of the National Association of the Deaf 


As approved at the Convention of the 
NAD, St. Louis, Mo., July 21-27, 1957, 
and as amended at the Conventions of 
the NAD, Dallas, Texas, July 2-9, 1960, 
Miami, Florida, July 1-7, 1962, and 
Washington, D.C., July 6-11, 1964. 


Preamble 


a. The National Association of the 
Deaf shall be the focal point of the ac- 
tivities of all cooperating state associa- 
tions of the deaf in promoting the wel- 
fare of the deaf in educational mea- 
sures, in employment, in legislation, 
and in any other field pertaining to or 
affecting the deaf of America in their 
pursuit of economic security, social 
equality, and all their just rights and 
privileges as citizens. 


b. It shall cooperate with its Coopera- 
ting Member Associations of the deaf, 
through their presidents or their ap- 
pointed representatives, and give assis- 
tance to the Cooperating Member asso- 
ciations, when requested, in state or lo- 
cal activities pertaining to the welfare 
of the deaf. It shall apprise the Co- 
operating Member Associations as _ to 
conditions and trends which may affect 
the deaf, and the Cooperating Member 
associations shall likewise apprise the 
National Association as to such condi- 
tions and trends wherein its assis- 
tance may be needed. The National As- 
sociation will assist the Cooperating 
Member associations, when requested, 
by preparation of publicity material, by 
giving counsel as to procedure, by writ- 
ing letters, and by any other helpful 
means. 

c. The National Association of the 
Deaf shall be in fact a federation of 
Cooperating Member associations of the 
deaf, and it shall also render assistance 
when possible to individual deaf persons 
and local groups of deaf persons. It 
shall cooperate with other organizations 
of and for the deaf, with educational 
organizations, and with organizations of 
parents of deaf children in any mea- 
sure its officers or its Executive Board 
or its membership may deem impor- 
tant in promoting the interests of the 
deaf. Its members shall be the indivi- 
dual members of the Cooperating Mem- 
ber associations and others who may 
be eligible although not members of 
Cooperating Member associations. 

d. While the National Association of 
the Deaf is controlled essentially by 
the Cooperating Member associations 
through a system of representative gov- 
ernment, it has no control over the in- 
ternal affairs or the finances of the 
Cooperating Member associations. 


Article | — Membership 
Section 1. Organizational Membership 


a. Cooperating Members Associations. 
Any association of the deaf in the 
United States with statewide represen- 
tation may become a Cooperating Mem- 
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ber association of the National Associa- 
tion by officially informing the Nation- 
al Association of its decision to co- 
operate, of its indication or its inten- 
tion to carry out the provisions of 
membership described elsewhere in 
these Bylaws, and by remitting its 
membership fee. All members of Co- 
operating Member associations auto- 
matically become members of the Na- 
tional Association under arrangements 
described in Article VII. 

(Note: The District of Columbia will 
be treated as having the status of a 
‘‘state.’’) 


b. Regular Members. Regular dues- 
paying members of Cooperating Mem- 
ber associations in good standing shall 
be Regular Members of the National 
Association. 


c. Honorary Members. By a_ two- 
thirds vote of a National Convention, 
Honorary Membership may be confer- 
red upon any individual in recognition 
of distinguished service in the interests 
of the deaf. Such members shall be 
privileged to participate in conventions, 
but they shall not vote or hold office. 


d. Associate Members. Persons resid- 
ing outside the United States may be 
elected Associate Members of the Na- 
tional Association, with the privilege of 
participating in and voting in conven- 
tions. They shall pay dues at the same 
rate as Advancing Members. 


Section 2. Individual Membership. 


a. Advancing Member. Any citizen 
of the United States of good repute who 
is interested in the welfare of the deaf 
may become an Advancing Member by 
paying the initiation fee of $10.00, which 
shall be the first year’s dues, and in- 
cludes a subscription to the official pub- 
lication. Thereafter, the dues may be 
paid at the same rate, or at the rate 
of $1.00 per month if desired. Advanc- 
ing Members who maintain their mem- 
bership for three consecutive years or 
longer, shall be listed in the honor 
group called the Order of the Georges 
in recognition of a superior and respon- 
sible type of members who are mak- 
ing a special contribution to the strength 
and stability of the NAD. Combination 
husband-wife dues shall be $15.00 per 
year, or $1.50 per month, which shall 
include only one free subscription to 
the official publication. 

b. Contributing Member. Anyone con- 
tributing a total sum of $100.00, or 
$100.00 in a single cash payment, shall 
become a Contributing Member. Mem- 
bers who were recorded as Life Mem- 
bers prior to adoption of these Bylaws 
shall be automatically classified at Con- 
tributing Members. Contributing Mem- 
bers may advance to a higher rank by 
further contributions. 

c. Sustaining Member. An Advancing 
Member whose payments total $250.00, 
or any person making a single cash 


payment of $250.00, shall become a Sus- 
taining Member. Members of the Cen- 
tury Club prior to adoption of these 
Bylaws shall automatically become Sus- 
taining Members. 

d. Patron. Any member whose con- 
tributions make a total sum of $500.00, 
or any person making a cash contribu- 
tion of $500.00, shall be a Patron. 


e. Benefactor. Any member whose 
payments total $1,000.00, or who makes 
a cash contribution of $1,000.00, shall be 
a Benefactor. 

f. Sponsor. Individuals or organiza- 
tions ineligible for membership who 
make a contribution in any amount 
shall be known as Sponsors. They have 
no membership privileges or obligations. 

(Note: Contributing, Sustaining, Pa- 
tron, and Benefactor Memberships are 
categories of ‘Life Memberships.”’ 
They are ‘‘paid up” for life and addi- 
tional contributions are optional with 
such members. ) 


Article Il — Home Office 
Section 1. Authorization. 


a. The Association shall maintain an 
official headquarters, to be known as 
the Home Office, at such location and 
in such quarters as shall be designated 
by the Council of Representatives as- 
sembled at a regular convention, and 
the location thus designated shall re- 
main the headquarters of the Associa- 
tion until changed by vote of the Coun- 
cil of Representatives. In the Home Of- 
fice shall be conducted all official busi- 
ness of the Association. 


Section 2. Staff and Equipment. 


a. The Home Office shall be of suf- 
ficient size and sufficiently equipped to 
accommodate the needs of an adequate 
staff. It shall be under the direct super- 
vision of the President of the Associa- 
tion, and the staff shall consist of the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, 
and/or Executive Secretary appointed 
by the President with the consent of 
the Executive Board. The Executive 
Secretary shall be subject to the poli- 
cies of the Executive Board, and shall 
be personally responsible to the Presi- 
dent. Such clerical assistants as may 
be deemed necessary may be employ- 
ed by the President. 


Section 3. Function. 


a. In the Home Office shall be kept 
the official records of the Association, 
official documents, membership rec - 
ords, research material, and supplies of 
literature for publicity purposes. It 
shall build up and maintain a library 
of information on the deaf, including 
books, bound volumes of periodicals, 
pamphlets, and any other informative 
material it may find available. Facili- 
ties of the library shall be made avail- 
able to research workers, students, 
writers, and others in search of infor- 
mation on the deaf. 
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b. The Home Office shall prepare and 
mail to each duly appointed Representa- 
tive, at least 90 days before the conven- 
tion date, a briefing and general in- 
structions for their guidance, and in- 
clude a copy of the Bylaws. 


Article Ill — Officers 


Section 1. Executive Board. 


a. The officers of the Association shall 
be a President, a First Vice President, 
a Second Vice President, a Secretary- 
Treasurer, and six members of the Exe- 
cutive Board. 


Section 2. Election of Officers. 

a. The officers of the Association 
shall be elected separately by ballot on 
the last day of each alternate biennial 
convention (every fourth year), begin- 
ning with the year 1960, and they shall 
hold their offices for a term of four 
years, or until their successors are 
duly elected. (Note: Board members 
serve for a term of six years, as pro- 
vided at the end of this paragraph.) 
No person shall be eligible to hold of- 
fice who has not been for two full years 
immediately preceding the election an 
Individual or Regular Member in good 
standing as described in Article I, Sec- 
tion 2 of these Bylaws. In the event of 
election of a Regular Member such 
Regular Member must become an In- 
dividual Member before assuming  of- 
fice. All officers of the Association must 
be thoroughly conversant and _ fluent 
with the American Language of Signs of 
the deaf, lack of which shall be a dis- 
qualification for holding office. Two 
members of the Executive Board shall 
likewise be elected at each biennial con- 
vention for a term of six years, so that 
the membership of the Executive Board 
following each convention shall com- 
prise four holdover members and two 
newly elected members. 


b. Whenever there is only one candi- 
date for an office, the casting of the 
ballot of the Council of Representatives 
may be directed by a two-thirds vote. 


Section 3. Assumption of Office. 


a. The officers thus elected shall as: 
sume their respective offices imme- 
diately after adjournment of the conven- 
tion at which they were elected. 
Section 4. Nominations. 

a. Nominating speeches shall be made 
only by the member proposing the nom- 
ination, and they shall be limited to five 
minutes. 

Section 5. Home Office Staff. 

a. The President, Secretary-Treasur- 
er. and/or Executive Secretary, shall 
comprise the full-time official members 
of the Home Office Staff. 

Section 6. Resignations. 

a. Resignations shall be made in writ- 
ing to the President. 

Section 7. Removal from Office. 

a. An officer or a member of the 
Executive Board may be removed for 
failure to carry out the duties of his of- 
fice as expected of him or for other 
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good and sufficient reasons by a two- 
thirds vote of the Executive Board. 


Section 8. Compensation of Officers. 


a. The officers of the Association shall 
receive such salaries or other compen- 
sation as the members of the Council 
of Representatives may direct. 


Article IV — Duties of Officers 
Section 1. President. 


a. It shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent of the Association to preside at all 
meetings in National Conventions and 
at meetings of the Executive Board and 
at any other official meetings under 
the jurisdiction of the Association. He 
shall preside over deliberations of the 
Executive Board which may be conduct- 
ed by mail. 

b. He shall be chairman ex-officio of 
the local committee in charge of ar- 
rangements for National Conventions. 


ec. He shall appoint such committees 
as may be provided for in these By- 
laws and other committees he may 
deem necessary in conducting the work 
of the Association. 


d. He shall be the official in charge 
of the Home Office, employed there 
full time at a salary to be determined 
by the Council of Representatives at a 
National Convention. 

e. He shall be the official directly in 
charge of all activities and transactions 
of the Association, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Council of Representatives 
at National Conventions and the Execu- 
tive Board between conventions. 


f. He shall report to each National 
Convention on his activities since the 
last previous convention, and on the 
condition of the Association. 


g. He shall sign all charters and of- 
ficial documents of the Association. 


h. He shall designate the editor of 
the official publication of the Associa- 
tion subject to approval of the Execu- 
tive Board. 

i. He shall submit, not later than 90 
days prior to a convention, a budget 
covering the next biennial period for 
the consideration of the entire member- 
ship. Such a budget shall be complete in 
detail showing comparison with the pre- 
ceding budget. 

j. He shall cause this budget to be 
published in its entirety in the official 
publication of the National Association 
of the Deaf. In addition to this publica- 
tion the President shall mail copies of 
the budget to the executive officers of 
each Cooperating Member association 
for their consideration. 

k. He shall assign specific duties to 
each Board Member. 

Section 2. Vice Presidents. 

a. The First Vice President and the 
Second Vice President in order shall 
fill the office of the President when 
the President is for any reason unable 
to perform his duties. 

Section 3. Secretary-Treasurer. 
a. The Secretary-Treasurer shall rec- 


ord the minutes of all meetings of the 
Association, and he shall have the pro- 
ceedings of each biennial convention 
published in its entirety in the earliest 
possible issue of the official publication. 


b. He shall keep a list of the mem- 
bers of the Association, giving full 
names together with the post office ad- 
dresses. 


c. He shall receive all monies belong- 
ing to the Association. 


d. He shall keep a record of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures involved in con- 
nection with any funds maintained by 
the Association which shall be open for 
inspection by interested members, and 
he shall prepare a report on the state 
of the finances under his care whenever 
called upon to do so by the President 
or by the Executive Board or by the 
members of the convention. 


e. He shall present monthly itemized 
financial reports for the Association, to 
be printed in the official publication. 

f. He shall send notices of their dues 
status to members annually on the first 
day of April. 

g. He shall give bond in such sum 
as the Executive Board may decide 
upon. 

h. He shall be regularly employed 
full time at the Home Office of the As- 
sociation at a salary to be determined 
by the Council of Representatives at a 
National Convention. 


Article V — The Executive Board 


Section 1. Composition. 

a. The Executive Board shall consist 
of the President, who shall be ex-officio 
chairman, the two Vice Presidents, the 
Secretary - Treasurer, and six addition- 
al members to be elected by the Coun- 
cil of Representatives, two at each bi- 
ennial convention, as provided for else- 
where in these Bylaws. 


Section 2. Duties. 


a. The Executive Board shall have 
general control of the affairs of the As- 
sociation from the time of its election 
and installation until the election and 
installation of its successors. It shall 
aim to carry out the expressed will 
of the Association as far as circum- 
stances may render it wise and allow- 
able. 


b. It shall have the power by a ma- 
jority vote to fill any vacancies in the 
Board, other than that of the President, 
which may occur between conventions. 


ec. It shall have the power to appro- 
priate money only from the General 
Fund of the Association for purposes 
tending to promote its welfare. To ap- 
propriate money from the Endowment 
Fund between conventions, a majority 
vote from a referendum of the mem- 
bership shall be required. No expendi- 
ture not directly authorized by the As- 
sociation in convention shall be made 
without the consent of the Executive 
Board. 

d. It shall turn over to its successors 
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all papers, documents, etc., it may 
have which belong to the Association. 


Article VI — National Conventions 
Section 1. Biennial Meetings. 


a. The Association shall meet in Na- 
tional Convention in alternate years, be- 
ginning with 1960 unless circumstances 
call for an earlier meeting or a _ post- 
ponement, as the Executive Board by 
a two-thirds vote may decide. No con- 
vention shall be held in a _ state not 
represented by a cooperating member- 
ship in the Association. 


Section 2. Site of Convention. 


a. The place for holding each _ suc- 
ceeding convention shall be decided by 
the Executive Board and announced at 
least six months in advance. 


b. Preferred places for the next meet- 
ing may be voted upon in conventions, 
but the Executive Board shall have the 
power to change the place and/or date 
when circumstances warrant it. 


Section 3. Call to Convention. 


a. The Presiden shall issue an official 
call to a National Convention at least 
six months in advance. 


Section 4. Assembly and Council of Re- 
presentatives. 


a. Each convention shall be compris- 
ed of two sections, the General Assem- 
bly, consisting of all members register- 
ed at the convention, and the Council 
of Representatives, consisting of duly 
appointed Representatives of Coopera- 
ting Member associations, and the offi- 
cers and members of the Board. The 
Representatives and alternates _ shall 
be appointed by the various Coopera- 
ting Member associations and _ their 
names and addresses submitted to the 
Home Office at least 30 days prior to 
the date of each convention, provided 
that the Council of Representatives may 
at its discretion seat any Representa- 
tive whose selection was unavoidably 
delayed. 


b. The number of Representatives to 
be selected by each Cooperating Mem- 
ber association shall be in proportion 
to the number of members of the as- 
sociation, but no association shall have 
more than four Representatives. 


c. The proportion shall be determined 
by the Secretary-Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association in the following man- 
ner: 
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d. Each Representative shall have one 
vote, and the officers and members of 
the Executive Board shall have one 
vote each. 


Section 5. Past Presidents 


a. Past Presidents of the Association 
shall be considered members of the 
Council of Representatives with all the 
privileges except that of voting. 
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Section 6. Order of the Georges Rep- 
resentative-at-Large. 


a. At each convention twenty-five (25) 
or more members of the Order of the 
Georges may, if they so desire, organ- 
ize themselves into a temporary group 
for the purpose of holding caucuses on 
pending issues. This group shall be em- 
powered to elect from among _ the 
Georges attending the convention one or 
more Representatives-at-large in the 
same proportion of Representatives to 
members as with regular Representa- 
tives. Each such Representative shall 
have the same rights and privileges 
and voting powers in the Council of 
Representatives as regular Representa- 
tives. A formal certificate attesting to 
the election of such Representatives, 
accompanied by a list of the Georges 
participating in the election, shall be 
presented to the President of the Associ- 
ation immediately after such elections. 


Section 7. Procedure. 


a. Conventions shall meet twice daily 
on four days. The first two sessions 
shall be meetings of the General As- 
sembly, devoted to reports of officers 
and committees, beginning with the 
President’s report. Sessions three and 
four shall be confined to meetings of 
the Council of Representatives. Sessions 
five and six shall be meetings of the 
General Assembly, including all regis- 
tered members and _ Representatives. 
Sessions seven and eight shall be for 
the Council of Representatives. 


b. Any registered member may at- 
tend meetings of the Council of Rep- 
resentatives, but separate seating ar- 
rangements shall be provided for the 
Representatives, and only members of 
the Council may participate in the de- 
liberations. 


c. At sessions three and four the 
Council of Representatives shall con- 
sider measures to be submitted to the 
General Assembly. 


d. In sessions of the General As- 
sembly (sessions five and six) new 
business, as well as reports from the 
Council of Representatives, shall be pro- 
posed, discussed, and put to a vote. 


e. At sessions seven and eight the 
Council of Representatives shall indicate 
by vote their acceptance or rejection 
of motions adopted or acted upon dur- 
ing previous sessions, including those of 
the General Assembly, and decisions 
made at these meetings of the Coun- 
cil of Representatives shall be consider- 
ed the final decisions of the convention. 
Motions adopted at meetings of the 
General Assembly which are not acted 
upon by the Council of Representatives 
shall be considered as accepted by the 
Council of Representatives. 

f. Every fourth year, beginning in 
1960, the Council of Representatives shall 
elect officers, as provided for in Article 
III, Section 2. Officers shall be elected 
by ballot, and to be duly elected each 
officer must receive a majority vote. 
Two members of the Executive Board 


shall be similarly elected for a term 
of six years at each biennial conven- 
tion to maintain a constant total of six 
members, which shall be established by 
election of Board Members at the 1960 
convention. 


Article VII — Cooperating 
Member Associations 


Section 1. Member Associations. 


a. Associations cooperating with the 
National Association shall be known as 
Cooperating Member associations. They 
may become such by notifying the Home 
Office of their decision to cooperate and 
remitting a fee to be determined at 
National Conventions. 


b. The Council of Representatives 
shall at each National Convention deter- 
mine the fee to be paid by each Co- 
operating Member association. Such fee 
shall be an equitable quota based on 
the number of resident members in good 
standing which the Cooperating Member 
association may have at the time and 
such quota shall be adjusted annually 
by the Executive Board in accordance 
with the increase or decrease in the 
number of resident members in good 
standing which the Cooperating Member 
association may have then. 


c. All members of the Cooperating 
Member associations shall be consider- 
ed Regular Members of the National 
Association. 

d. The Cooperating Member associa- 
tions shall provide the National Associ- 
ation with the names and addresses of 
all members, classification of member- 
ship, and date of membership. 

e. Nonpayment of Quotas. The annual 
quota payment of each Cooperating 
Member association, as determined by 
the Council of Representatives in a con- 
vention, shall be paid in full on or be- 
fore the 30th day of April each year, 
after which a penalty of 5 per cent 
shall be added. Delinquent Cooperating 
Member associations shall be in arrears 
after the following May ist, which shall 
mean automatic suspension from all 
NAD membership privileges until the 
arrearage is paid. Representatives from 
delinquent associations shall not be seat- 
ed in the Council of Representatives. 

f. Delinquent Cooperating Member as- 
sociations, once their Representatives 
are not seated in the Council of Rep- 
resentatives, may be restored to good 
standing at any biennial convention pro- 
vided, that their association reports on 
its membership number and pays its 
quota for the biennium preceding, plus 
a delinquency penalty equal to 10 per 
cent of its quota. 


Article VIII — Expenditure Limited 
Section 1. Indebtedness. 


a. The highest amount of indebtedness: 
or liability to which the Association shall 
at any time be subject shall not ex- 
ceed the regular income for that year, 
and under no circumstances shall the 
officers of one term incur indebtedness 
that must be met by any succeeding 
administration. 
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Article IX — Fees and Dues 
Section 1. Basic Dues. 


a. The basic dues for members join- 
ing the National Association independ- 
ently of membership in Cooperating 
Member associations shall be _ one 
dollar a month or ten dollars a year. 


Section 2. Fiscal Year. 


a. The fiscal year of the Association 
shall begin on the first day of May. 


Section 3. Eligibility. 


a. No Individual Member who is two 
months in arrears in payment of his 
dues, and no Regular Member whose 
Cooperating Member association is in 
arrears in its quota payments shall be 
permitted to vote or take part in the 
deliberations of this Association. 


Article X — The Local Committee 
Section 1. Appointment. 


a. As soon as possible after the lo- 
cation of a convention has been deter- 
mined, the President shall appoint a 
Local Committee, not necessarily mem- 
bers of the Association, residing in the 
locality where the convention is to be 
held, and the Local Committee shall 
make the best possible arrangements for 
the reception and entertainment of mem- 
bers of the Association. 


Section 2. Functions. 


a. The President of the National 
Association shall be ex-officio chairman 
of the Local Committee. The Local Com- 
mittee shall not enter into contracts in- 
volving expenditures or concessions not 
directly concerned with the reception and 
entertainment of members and guests 
of the convention without first submit- 
ting bids for said contracts to the Presi- 
dent of the Association for approval: 
withholding of said approval being 
equivalent to the rejection of said bids. 
In case of an appeal to the Executive 
Board, the decision of that body shall 
be final. 


Section 3. Financial Report. 


a. The Local Committee shall, within 
two months following the adjournment 
of the convention for which it was ap- 
pointed, terminate its activities with a 
final report to the President, accom- 
panied by a financial settlement with 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion. 

Article XI — Program Committee 
Section 1. Selection and Duties. 


a. At least three months before the 
time of the holding of each National 
Convention, the President of the Associa- 
tion shall appoint a Program Chairman 
and a Program Committee consisting of 
as many persons as he deems neces- 
sary, with himself as ex-officio non- 
voting chairman, to prepare a program 
for the convention, which shall be pub- 
lished at least one month in advance of 
the convention. 


Article XII — Affiliated Organizations 
Section 1. Affiliation. 


a. Any local group of deaf persons, 
such as clubs or church or social groups, 
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may affiliate with the National Associa- 
tion upon payment of annual dues of 
ten dollars ($10.00) or more. This is 
simply a gesture of support to the 
Association, and it gives the affiliated 
organization authority to state on its 
stationery or official papers that it is 
affiliated with the National Association. 
The Executive Board shall have the 
power to disapprove any and all such 
applications for affiliation. 


Section 2. Autonomy. 


a. All local affiliated organizations 
shall have full charge of their own 
funds and property and shall not be fin- 
ancially responsible to the National As- 
sociation, except to the extent of paying 
their annual dues. Conversely, the Na- 
tional Association assumes no financial 
responsibility for any of its affiliates or 
cooperating agencies. 


Article XIII — Official Seal 
Section 1. Authorization. 


a. The official seal of the Association 
shall be as described below: 


b. A milled outer circle; just within 
and following this the words, ‘‘National 
Association of the Deaf’’; within this a 
smaller dotted circle; within and follow- 
ing this the word, ‘“‘Incorporated,’’ and 
the date ‘‘1900’’; in the center of the 
whole the letters, ‘‘U.S.A.”’ 


Article XIV — Official Publication 
Section 1. Authorization. 


a. The Association shall maintain an 
official publication in which shall be 
printed all official papers of the Associa- 
tion, all reports of the officers, and 
other such matters as may be of inter- 
est to the members. 


Section 2. Subscriptions. 


a. A subscription price sufficient to 
pay the cost of printing shall be charg- 
ed for the official publication. 


Section 3. Duties of the Staff. 


a. Editor. The editor shall be direct- 
ly responsible for all editorials and for 
all other matter submitted for publica- 
tion in the official publication, and he 
shall be authorized to appoint the edi- 
torial and business: staff. 


b. Business Manager. The business 
manager shall be in charge of all finan- 
cial matters of the official publication. 
He shall submit a detailed and certi- 
fied report at each biennial convention 
in addition to other reports as_ speci- 
fied in the Bylaws. He shall submit a 
proposed budget for the ensuing two 
years at the second meeting of the 
General Assembly of each convention. 


ec. Circulation Manager. The circula- 
tion manager shall be responsible for 
all matters concerning circulation. 


d. Advertising Manager. The advertis- 
ing manager shall be responsible for 
soliciting and contracting for advertising. 
He shall promptly submit all contracts 
to the business manager. 


e. Compensation. The Executive Board 


of the National Association, upon recom- 
mendations submitted by the editor and 
approved by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, shall set salaries and other 
forms of compensation for services ren- 
dered in connection with the official pub- 
lication. 


Article XV — Amendments 
Section 1. Amendment Authorized. 


a. These Bylaws may be amended at 
any regular convention of the Associa- 
tion by a two-thirds vote of the Council 
of Representatives. Such proposed 
amendment shall be submitted in writ- 
ing, read, and seconded at least one 
day before vote is taken. 


b. Debate on such amendment shall 
be permissive in the General Assembly. 


ec. Any provisions in these Bylaws 
may in unforeseen and urgent circum- 
stances be suspended for a_ specified 
purpose by a 4/5 vote of the Council of 
Representatives. 


Article XVI — Parlimentary Authority 


Section 1. Robert’s Rules of Order. 

a. In parliamentary procedure Rob- 
er’s Rules of Order, current edition, 
shall be the parliamentary authority 
governing deliberations. 


Article XVII — Effective Date 


Section 1. Ratification. 


a. These revised Bylaws of the As- 
sociation shall supersede all the old 
NAD Bylaws and amendments and go 
into effect when at least fifteen state 
associations have become Cooperating 
Members in accordance with Article 
VII. The President shall issue a _ pro- 
clamation establishing the date that 
these Bylaws go into full effect and the 
old ones become null and void. (Note: 
President Byron B. Burnes on February 
3, 1960, issued such a proclamation put- 
ting these Bylaws into full effect as of 
July 5, 1960). 


Article XVIII — Provisions Suspended 


Section 1. Full Time Officers. 


a. All provisions in these Bylaws re- 
lating to full-time officers are suspend- 
ed for the biennium of 1964-66 unless, at 
the discretion of the Executive Board 
of the Association, it appears advisable 
to put them into effect in whole or in 
part at an earlier date. 


BABY CRY SIGNAL 


or Telephone Signal 
Very sensitive: Black plastic case is in- 
cluded, switch-volume control, microphone, 
pilot light, fuse and two receptacles for 
light & buzzer. 
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DOOR BELL SIGNALS 


AUTOMATIC FLASH LIGHT SIGNAL $28.00 


One signal from one or two door bells. 


AUTOMATIC STEADY & FLASH 
LIGHT SIGNALS 


Two signals from two door bells. Both turn 
off lights average of 15 seconds. 


Heller’s Instrument Works 
621 Avalon Avenue 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 95401 
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(What's wrong inside your ears? Born deaf? Deaf after serious illness? Hearing 
just fade away?) me 
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OER (They cannot examine your inner ear structure while you are living because 
it is encased in the Temporal Bone — the hardest bone in your body.) 


MAYBE MORE OF YOU AND. YOUR FRIENDS COULD 
HEAR IF THE DOCTORS KNEW WHAT WAS WRONG 


(Now it is squarely up to YOU, the deaf and hard of hearing people of America. Only YOU 
can provide the answers. The hearing world is watching to see what you do.) 
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Volunteer for Ear Research will give you, thus bequeathing your Temporal Bones 
: (after death) to the Temporal Bone Banks Program. Then your name goes on the 
NAD Legion of Honor Roll. 
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The Volunteer will answer your questions. That’s all there is to it. Humanity — and 
the deaf children who may one day hear again because of your generosity — 
will owe you a debt of eternal aide 
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e SM The Deafness Research Foundation is conducting a national 
Te Pl ~ Public Education Program (through a grant from the 
Pay i John A. Hartford Foundation) urging the deafened to be- 
queath their inner ear structures for research. 
As part of a plan to aid this Program, this ad was pre- 


pared by the National Association of the Deaf and financed 
and sponsored by the DRF. 
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GALLAUDZT COLLEGE 


When in Boston, welcome to— 
BOSTON DEAF CLUB, INC. 

25 La Grange Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 


Peter F. Amico, secretary 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
538 South Wabash 
Chicago 5, Illinois 

Visitors always welcome 


CHRIST CHURCH CLUB 
E. 25th and Payne Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Phone AC 1-6199 about meetings 


Rey. Theo. Frederking, Pastor 
Services every Sunday 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
1361 West 6th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Open Wednesdays and Friday evenings 
Noon to 1 a.m. Sat., Sun., and holidays 
D. Petkovich, secretary 


Midwest’s oldest established deaf club 
DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
105 Davenport 
Detroit 1, Michigan 


Visitors Always Welcome 
The home of the famous $500 
Individual bowling classics 


Member of AAAD, CAAD, MAAD 
and MAD 


—Subscribe to THE SIGN POST— 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
' 645 West Grand Avenue 
Oakland, California 
Open four days—Closed Mon., Tues., 
Thurs. 

James Ellerhorst, Secretary 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
and 
' SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 
171 West 85th Street 


New York 24, New York 


Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business 
meetings 
Except July, August, September 
H. A. D. 


Albert Berke, president 

Morris Davis, secretary 

Sisterhood of H. A. D. 
Mrs. Wm. Berkowitz, president 
Mrs. Bertha Kurtz, secretary 


HEART OF AMERICA CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 
3840 Troost Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Open Saturdays and Holidays 
Mrs. Josephine Jones, secretary 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 


Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write 
THE DEAF AMERICAN, P. O. Box 622, Indianapolis, Ind. 46206 


INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
236 East New York Street 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
Visitors Welcome 
Open Friday and Saturday Nights 


KANSAS CITY CLUB OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 
Temporarily “No Roof” 
For information: 
Phone WE 1-0614 or CH 1-4844 
William Ragland, Jr., secy. 
3343 Virginia St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 64109 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 
121 South 8th Street 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Clubrooms open daily 
Visitors welcome 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Morgan Hall — 835 Locust Street 
Long Beach, California 
Home of the famous Bank Night 
Mrs. Geraldine Fail, secretary 


LOS ANGELES CLUB OF THE DEAF 
321812 So. Main Street 
Visit the Club House 
ist Saturday — Frat Nite 
3rd Saturday — Bank Nite 
Visitors Welcome 


LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 
418 W. Jefferson St., Second Floor 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 


GREATER LOUISVILLE DEAF CLUB 
113 South 22nd Street 
Louisville, Ky. 


Open Every Friday and Saturday 
At 6:00 p.m. 


GREATER PHOENIX CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 
2002 E. Roosevelt 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evening 
of each month 


Mrs. Oscar Mathis, secretary 
1137 E. Portland 
Phoenix, Arizona 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 
Little River Auditorium 
7501 N. E. 2d Avenue 


Open ist and 3rd Saturdays 
Bus No. 12 at the door 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 


Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 


100 North Chestnut Street 
Olathe, Kansas 
Open every evening 
Nelly Nerhus, secretary | 
P. O. Box 302 Olathe, Kansas 


PEORIA CLUB OF THE DEAF 
7252 S. W. Adams St. 
Peoria, Illinois 
VISITORS WELCOME 


Open Friday and Saturday after 6 p.m. 


Open Sunday 4 p.m. 


Business meeting 2nd Sat. each month 


Officers meeting every Wed. night 
Closed Mon., Tues. and Thurs. 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

2005 E. Indian School Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Yita Harrison, Secretary 

8336 E. Sells Drive 
Scottsdale, Arizona 


READING ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

538 Franklin Street 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
Clubroom open 
Mondays, Wednesday, Fridays, 
Saturdays, Sundays 
Visitors Welcome 


ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB, INC. 
21142 East State Street 
Rockford, Illinois 
Open Fri. evening, Sat., Sun. 
Welcome to our friendly club 
President—Albert Hecker 
Vice President—Charles Musgrove 
Secretary—Miss Catherine Garchiero 
Treasurer—Mrs. Martha Stanford 


ROSE CITY CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1004 S. W. Third Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 


Friday and Saturday 7 to 2:30 a.m. 
Out-of-town visitors are welcome 
Homer O. Humphrey, secretary 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 


1545 Julian Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 
Open Saturdays - Visitors welcome 


For information write: 
Carol E. Sponable, secretary 


When in Chicago visit— 

SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 60636 
Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Werner Schutz, pres. Gordon Rice, secy. 
Sam Franco, vice pres. 

George Carlson, treas. 


Visitors are welcome to— 
ST. LOUIS SILENT CLUB 
3517a N. Grand Blvd. 
St. Louis 7, Mo. 
President: Ken Van Dyke 
Secretary: Paul Hrabovsky 


Treasurer: Julia Willis 
Open Fri., Sat., Eves, Sun. P.M. 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
228 West 71st Street 
New York 23, New York 
Open daily from noon to midnight 


Samuel Intrator, president 
Abraham Barr, secretary 


WICHITA CLUB OF THE DEAF 
9301/2 West Douglas-1.0.0.F. Hall 
Wichita, Kansas 
Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings 
each month 
Mrs. Fern Foltz, secretary 
1523 N. Pinecrest 
Wichita, Kansas 


